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1  2  3 
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11  12  13  14  15  1617 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

FEBRUARY 

1  R-R 1  — Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

R5*27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  DC. 

28-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

MARCH 

1  -5 — Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

3-A — Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  Personnel  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  Human  Resources  Conference,  The  Hilton  Palacio 
Del  Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

6-8 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  TTie  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

1 0-  1  3 — ^National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Af¬ 
fairs  Conference,  The  Capital  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 1  6 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Sheraton  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  6- 1  6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Orlando 
Hotel,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

15-1  7 — The  Kelsey  Group/Editor  &.  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers 
and  Telecommunications  Opportunities  Conference,  The  Grand  Hyatt 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  8-2 1  — ^New  York  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention,  The  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

1  9-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Spring  Conference,  The 
Governor  Morris  Hotel,  Morristown,  N.J. 

20-23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

2 1  -24 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Research/Promotion 
and  Market  Development  Conference,  The  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  The  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

24-26 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Convention,  The  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  111. 

30-4/2  — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Baltimore  Convention  Center,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


FEBRUARY 

1 9-2 1  — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Domestic  En¬ 
vironmental  Issues  for  the  Next  Four  Years”  Conference,  Asilomar  Con¬ 
ference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

2 1  -24 — Poynter  Institute,  “News  Libraries  2000;  A  Vision  for  the 
Future”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

22-26 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Advancing  the 
Field  of  Media  Studies,”  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Recruitment  Advertising 
Workshop,  The  Boston  Vista  Waltham  Hotel,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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About  Awards 


California  Pross  Association  Awards.  Sacramento 
Bee  executive  editor  Gregory  E.  Favre  was  named  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Executive  of  the  Year  by  the  California  Press 
Association. 

The  group  also  named  Charles  K.  McClatchy,  Bee  edi¬ 
tor  from  1884  to  1936,  to  the  California  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame. 

APME  Froodom  of  Information  Award.  The  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  won  the  top  award  in  the  22nd  annual 
Freedom  of  Information  competition,  sponsored  by  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  association. 

The  Morning  News  was  cited  for  an  examination  of  po¬ 
lice  records  showing  that  Texas  police  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  and  prosecuted  fot  beatings,  torture,  and  needless 
deaths  more  frequently  than  police  in  any  other  state. 

Other  awards  went  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  for  doc¬ 
umenting  how  Florida  judges  used  state  statutes  to  erase 
the  criminal  records  of  the  judges’  friends  and  associates; 
the  Oakland  Tribune  for  discovering  that  wealthy  Cali¬ 
fornians  used  10  times  more  water  during  last  summer’s 
drought  than  average  households;  and  the  Tampa  Tribune 
for  detailing  how  children  were  beaten  and  killed  after  the 
Florida  state  child  care  agency  placed  them  with  violent 
foster  parents. 

API  F0llowsliips.  Seven  newspaper  people  and  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  have  received  fellowships  to  attend  pro¬ 
fessional  development  seminars  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Reston,  Va. 

Each  fall,  the  institute  accepts  nominations  from 
newspapers  and  schools  of  journalism.  Fellowship  pro¬ 
visions  vary  for  each  award  and  may  cover  expenses  for 
tuition,  room  and  meals.  Most  seminars  are  held  in  Res¬ 
ton,  and  travel  may  be  subsidized  in  some  cases  if  funds 
are  available. 

The  recipients  were  Don  H.  Corrigan,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  Webster  University,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  who  received  a  James  H.  Ottaway  Fellowship,  hon¬ 
oring  the  former  chairman  of  Ottaway  Newspapers  and 
the  API  board  chairman  from  1968  to  1978;  Wilma  King, 
assistant  professor/journalism.  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  who  also  received  a  James  H.  Ot¬ 
taway  Fellowship;  Thomas  Lieb,  assistant  professor.  Tow- 
son  State  University,  Towson,  Md.,  who  received  the  Philip 
S.  Weld  Sr.  Memorial  Fellowship,  honoring  the  late  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  Essex  County  Newspapers  in  Massachusetts; 
William  C.  Allen,  assistant  professor,  Xavier  University, 
New  Orleans,  who  received  the  Rollan  D.  Melton  Fel¬ 
lowship,  honoring  the  former  president  of  Speidel  News¬ 
papers;  Jae-won  Lee,  associate  professor  and  journalism 
department  head,  Cleveland  State  University,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Minority  Journalism  Educators  Fellowship; 
Stephanie  Gelston,  managing  editor,  the  Boston  Business 
Journal,  who  received  the  Cissy  Patterson  Fellowship,  hon¬ 
oring  the  owner  of  the  defunct  Washington  TimeS'Herald; 
and  Lisa  Madden,  circulation  sales  manager,  the  NewS' 
Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  who  received  the  John  E.  (Jack) 
Heselden  Fellowship,  honoring  the  retired  deputy  chair¬ 
man  of  Gannett  Co. 
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h  Brief 

Kann:  Dow  Jones 
anti-bias  policy 
includes  gays 

PETER  R.  KANN,  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Dow  Jones  &.  Co., 
has  banned  discrimination  of  employees 
based  on  their  sexual  orientation. 

Kann  included  gays  and  lesbians  in 
the  company’s  anti-bias  policy  at  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  its  in-house  union  and  several 
staffers,  including  Journal  New  York 
news  editor  Roger  Ricklefs,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Journalists  Association. 

In  the  employee  newsletter,  Kann 
stated,  “My  initial  reaction  was  that  this 
shouldn’t  be  necessary  since  1  hope  it  is 
clear  to  everyone  in  the  company  that 
we  consider  it  unacceptable  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  in  our  workplace  against  any  col¬ 
league — other  than  to  distinguish 
among  individuals  on  the  basis  of  job 
performance. 

“To  the  extent  there’s  any  misunder¬ 
standing  of  inclusiveness  of  that  policy,  1 
want  to  stress  that  it  certainly  covers 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation.” 

Kann  asserted  that,  regardless  of  an 
employee’s  race,  religion,  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  gender  or  sexual  orientation, 
“all  of  us  must  treat  each  other  with  re¬ 
spect,  courtesy  and  consideration.” 

Charles  Kaiser,  chairman  of  the  New 
York’s  NLGJA  chapter,  called  Kann’s 
move  “a  significant  acknowledgment  of 
the  need  for  every  corporation  to  in¬ 
clude  sexual  orientation  in  its  written 
policy  prohibiting  discrimination.” 

Ken  Martin,  administrator  of  Dow 
Jones’  radio  networks  and  an  adminis¬ 
trative  director  of  the  Independent  As¬ 
sociation  of  Publishers’  Employees,  said 
he  was  gratified  that  Kann  had  “come 
around.” 

Initially,  there  was  concern  among 
some  lAPE  members  that  Kann’s  state¬ 
ment  was  merely  a  “fig  leaf,”  Martin  re¬ 
lated,  as  it  did  not  call  for  guaranteed 
protection  for  homosexuals  in  employee 
contracts.  To  that  end,  the  union  has  be¬ 
gun  negotiating  with  the  company’s  bar¬ 
gaining  committee,  and  Martin  seemed 
optimistic  that  an  amendment  would  be 
adopted. 

On  Page  One  of  its  February  newslet¬ 
ter,  the  I  APE  blasted  Dow  Jones  for 


“evading  the  issue”  of  discrimination 
against  gays  and  lesbians  while  “other 
media  leaders  are  indicating  that  a  prob¬ 
lem  exists.” 

Dow  Jones  follows  many  prominent 
communications  companies  and  publi¬ 
cations  that  have  included  sexual  orien¬ 
tation  in  their  anti-bias  pacts  with  em¬ 
ployees,  including  Time  Inc.,  NBC 
News,  Reuters  Ltd.,  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

— Tony  Case 

New  look 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Doumtoum  Nem 
has  a  new  look. 

The  weekly,  60,000-circulation 
tabloid  now  features  a  new  masthead, 
more  graphics  and  photos,  a  more  color¬ 
ful  front  page  and  a  new  section.  City 
Beat,  which  covers  local,  human-inter¬ 
est  stories. 

N.Y.  Times  offers 
computer  stories 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  is  offering  to 
deliver  by  facsimile  previously  published 
articles  on  computers  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Ads  in  the  Times  include  a  menu  of 
stories.  People  who  want  to  order  com¬ 
puter  columns  from  the  Tuesday  science 
section  or  Sunday  business  section  may 
call  800  or  900  phone  numbers  any  time 
of  day.  Delivery  by  fax  or  mail  costs  $3.95 
per  story.  Customers  are  billed  through 
credit  cards  or  phone  bills. 

An  expanded  selection  of  topics  is 
planned  for  later  this  year. 

News  agency 
journalists  hurt 
in  Bosnia 

A  UNITED  PRESS  International  cor¬ 
respondent  sustained  two  broken  legs 
and  two  journalists  of  the  Reuters  news 
agency  were  slightly  injured  on  Jan.  25 
when  their  vehicle  hit  a  land  mine  in 
the  central  Bosnia-Herzegovina  town 
of  Gornji  Vakuf,  according  to  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  British  Army  U.N.  con¬ 
tingent. 

UPI  correspondent  Kevin  Sullivan 


and  Reuters  reporter  Hugh  Paine  and 
photographer  Corinne  Dufka  had  ar¬ 
rived  Jan.  24  in  Gornji  Vakuf  from  Sara¬ 
jevo  to  cover  fighting  between  the  Mus¬ 
lim  Slav-led  Bosnian  army  and  the 
Croatian  Defense  Council  militia. 

The  spokesman  said  the  trio’s  ar¬ 
mored  vehicle  was  heading  down  a  back 
street  toward  a  building  which  was  on 
fire  at  11  a.m.  Jan.  25  when  it  drove  over 
a  land  mine  that  was  apparently  con¬ 
cealed  by  debris  from  the  fighting. 

There  were  at  least  a  couple  of  land 
mines  tucked  under  the  rubble,  the 
spokesman  said  Paine  had  told  him. 

The  first  mine  struck  the  cab  and 
blew  up,  the  second  one  was  blown  side¬ 
ways  and  did  not  explode. 

“They  were  saved  by  the  armored 
cab,”  said  Capt.  Lee  Smart,  information 
officer  at  Vitez. 

The  trio  then  came  under  sniper  fire 
and  hid  behind  a  wall. 

It  was  there  that  the  Bosnia-Herze¬ 
govina  army  found  them  and  took  them 
to  the  town’s  Bosnian  army  medical 
post.  Smart  said. 

They  were  then  picked  up  by  British 
Army  ambulance  and  taken  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  contingent  of  the 
U.N.  Protection  Force  in  the  town  of 
Vitez,  35  miles  west  of  Sarajevo. 

On  arrival  at  Vitez  around  1  p.m.,  Sul¬ 
livan  was  treated  for  a  fractured  right  leg 
and  a  hairline  fracture  to  his  left  leg  and 
broken  left  foot. 

Dufka  sustained  a  cut  from  the  lip  to 
the  chin  and  a  possible  broken  ankle. 
Paine  escaped  with  only  left  and  right 
ankle  injuries. 

“Sullivan  was  sitting  astride  the  gear 
stick  with  his  knees  up  near  the  dash¬ 
board,  while  the  other  two  were  sitting 
on  either  side  of  the  gear  stick.  That’s 
probably  why  he  sustained  the  worst  in¬ 
juries,”  Smart  said.  —  UPI 

Tax  hot  line 

IT’S  TAX  TIME,  and  once  again  the 
Associated  Press  is  offering  its  AP  Tax 
Tip  Hot  line  at  no  additional  cost  to 
subscribers  to  the  AP’s  comprehensive 
voice  news  package,  AP  Audio  Update. 

Newspapers  that  sign  up  now  for  AP 
Audio  Update  will  be  provided  the  tax 
tips  series  in  time  for  use  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  tax  season,  although  they  may  not 
be  ready  to  use  other  features  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  until  later  in  the  year. 
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9  Cozying  Up  to  Youth 

The  venerable  and  staid  New  York 
Times  is  reaching  out  to  twentysome- 
thing  media  buyers  in  uncharacteristic 
ways. 

1 1  More  Than  20  Years 
Later 

Jack  Nelson  completes  coverage  of  a 
story  he  first  wrote  in  the  late  1960s 
when  he  was  Los  Angeles  Times  bureau 
chief  in  Atlanta. 

12  Board  Member  Quits 
NAA 

Judith  Roales  says  the  association  ne¬ 
glects  small  newspapers. 

14  Crackdown  on  the 
British  Press 

In  the  wake  of  scrutinizing  coverage  of 
the  royal  family,  the  British  government 
may  seek  stringent  curbs  on  press  free¬ 
dom. 

16  Post  Woes  Mount 

SEC  accuses  prospective  New  York  Post 
buyer  Steven  Hoffenberg  of  using  in¬ 
flated  financial  statements  to  peddle  se¬ 
curities  to  investors. 

20  Guild  Gripe 

The  Detroit  Guild  says  newsrooms  are 
unsafe. 
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2  About  Awards 
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5  Writer’s  Workshop 
Hip  denizens  of  urban  centers  may  en¬ 
thuse  in  it  as  they  salve  their  angst  in  the 
latest  hot  eatery.  And  yups  may  opine 
the  same  sentiments  in  their  own  pricey 
venues.  But  that  does  not  mean  we 
newsies  have  to  catch  the  same  mega¬ 
wave. 


12  Goodbye  NAA 


1  8  Legal — San  Juan  Star  sues  to  stop 
competitor’s  ads. 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

24  Advertising/Promotion — Tailor' 
ing  a  television  ad  campaign  to  print;  Ad 
Scene. 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


1  7  Stock  Tables 


28  News  Tech — Post-press  software 
for  the  future. 

34  Syndicates/News  Services — A 
columnist  who  is  a  cartoonist  as  well. 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
The  good  old  days  of  hot  metal  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  across  the  U.S.A.  are  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Those  were  the  days  when  tramp 
printers  flourished,  working  at  one  paper 
today  and  another  one  soon  after. 
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16  Hoffenberg  under  siege 


40  Classified 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Trendspeak 


II 

I  H  ip  denizens  of  urban  centers  may 
enthuse  in  it  as  they  salve  their  angst  in 
the  latest  hot  eatery.  And  yups  may  opine 
the  same  sentiments  in  their  own  pricey 
venues.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  newsies 
have  to  catch  the  same  mega-wave. 

Call  it  Trendspeak,  the  glib  argot  of 
second-rate  city  magazines  and  alterna¬ 
tive  newsweeklies.  It’s  a  pastiche  of  pre¬ 
tentious  abstractions,  fad  words,  breezy 
syntax,  overdone  alliteration  and  sopho- 
moric  sociology  jargon. 

In  its  own  way,  it’s  as  superficial,  as  any 
other  form  of  mindless  groupthink.  When 
sports  columnists  insist  on  calling  gyms 
“venues,”  they  betray  the  mental  depth  of 
teen-agers  who  endlessly  repeat  variations 
on  “dude,  that  was  like  awesome.” 

Trendspeak,  like  other  fad  forms  of 
expression,  travels  as  a  contagion.  New 
forms  often  enter  mainstream  newspa¬ 
pers  via  alternative  newsweeklies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  fat,  big-city  weeklies  that  offer 
a  veneer  of  serious  journalism  over  a 
half-inch  stack  of  pages  devoted  to 
gourmet  coffee  vendors,  French  movies, 
dating  services,  shiatsu  massage  and 
phone  sex. 

A  few  years  back  some  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  weeklies  took  the  old  term  for  a 
sidewalk  newsboy  —  a  “newsie”  —  and 
began  misusing  it  as  a  synonym  for  any 
journalist.  Before  long  newsies  were 
everywhere.  Of  course,  newsies  never  of¬ 
fered  opinions,  they  “opined,”  or  “en¬ 
thused.”  Hence,  as  Seattle’s  alternative 
publication.  The  Weekly,  once  put  it: 
‘“There’s  a  renewed  sense  of  pride  in  the 
paper,’  one  newsie  enthuses  ...”  And, 
in  a  reference  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli' 


(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  the  staff  develop' 
ment  director  and  writing  coach  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
published  examples  —  identified  by  pub' 
lication,  date  arui  page  —  at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.,  97201 .) 


gencer:  “One  well-respected  P-I  writer 
opines  that . . .” 

The  tendency  to  turn  “said”  into 
highfalutin  substitutes  such  as  “opines” 
hints  at  one  of  Trendspeak’s  essential 
traits:  Its  practitioners  try  to  inflate  their 
own  importance  by  inflating  their  lan¬ 
guage.  A  movie  review  in  my  local 
newsweekly,  for  example,  opined  that  “in 
Defending  Your  Life,  his  fourth  directori¬ 
al  effort,  he  mocks  the  typical  L.A. 
denizen’s  acquisitive  soullessness  and  its 
concurrent  obsession  with  a  secular  con¬ 
tinuation  of  consciousness.” 

As  the  example  indicates,  alliteration 
plays  a  key  role  in  Trendspeak  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  glib  tone  so  characteristic 
of  the  form.  “Continuation  of  con¬ 
sciousness”  fits  the  ideal  nicely.  So  does 
“feisty  fungal  afflictions,”  another 
newsweekly  writer’s  synonym  for  athlete’s 
foot,  or  “mammary  mania,”  the  same 
writer’s  reference  for  an  obsession  with 
breasts. 

This  brand  of  bouncy  self-importance 
would  do  little  harm  if  it  were  confined 
to  the  alternative  weeklies,  which  have 
used  it  as  part  of  a  formula  that  has  been 
quite  successful  for  some  of  them.  But 
they  draw  from  a  pool  of  fairly  well-edu¬ 
cated,  mostly  young,  mostly  urban  read¬ 
ers  who  know  the  codes. 

^iPnfortunately,  Trendspeak  quickly 
moves  into  mainstream  newspapers,  as 
well.  My  own  paper  has  printed  “in  your 
face,”  a  current  example  of  the  conta¬ 
gion,  more  than  300  times  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  We  write  about  in-your- 
face  clothing  styles,  in-your-face  music 
and  in-your-face  politics.  You  name  it, 
it’s  in  your  face,  and  it’s  usually  delivered 
“with  attitude,”  whatever  that  means. 

Of  course,  maybe  I  “just  don’t  get  it.” 
And  that  looks  to  be  the  Trendspeak 
catch  phrase  of  the  decade.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  gathering  momentum  when  Sen. 
Bob  Packwood  used  it  to  defend  himself 


against  accusations  that  he  has  some  aw¬ 
fully  odd  dating  habits.  We’ve  been 
spilling  barrels  of  ink  on  the  “just-don’t- 
get-it”  theme  ever  since. 

C 

^^uch  mindless  parroting  of  the  day’s 
momentarily  hip  expression  is,  of  course, 
nothing  more  than  hack  writing  dressed 
in  contemporary  clothes.  It  violates 
George  Orwell’s  first  rule  of  good  prose 
—  never  resort  to  figurative  language 
that  you’re  used  to  seeing  in  print. 

Trendspeak  is  often  imprecise,  as  well. 
Murky  fad  phrases  come  to  mind  so  easi¬ 
ly  because  they  mean  so  little.  Only 
somebody  corrupted  by  a  mind-numbing 
curriculum  of  200-level  social-science 
courses  would  find  anything  tangible  in 
the  idea  of  a  “secular  continuation  of 
consciousness,”  for  example.  And  real 
people,  the  middle-class  working  folks 
who  still  dominate  the  typical  daily 
newspaper  audience,  don’t  have  much 
patience  for  such  nonsense. 

Not  that  Trendspeakers  care  much 
about  real  people.  The  dialect  is  natural¬ 
ly  elitist.  For  one  thing,  it’s  preoccupied 
with  hot  restaurants,  art  films  and  the 
kind  of  avant-garde  literature  that  sel¬ 
dom  sells  in  supermarkets.  Real  people 
are  no  more  interested  in  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  than  its  language. 

Occasionally  it  thumbs  its  nose  at  real 
people  by  appropriating  their  language 
and  using  it  in  trendy  contexts.  “Eatery,” 
for  example,  used  to  denote  the  kind  of 
greasy  spoon  where  a  real  person  could 
find  a  good  chicken-fried  steak.  Now  no 
alternative  weekly  worth  its  low-salt 
cooking  column  would  dare  publish  an 
issue  without  three  or  four  references  to 
“eateries”  where  the  price  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  entry  would  buy  a  week’s  worth  of 
chicken-fried  steak. 

That’s  a  little  like  Cornelius  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  habit  of  calling  his  Newport  man¬ 
sion  —  a  multimillion-dollar,  gold-plated 
pile  of  ostentation  —  a  “cottage.”  BECT 
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Press  access 

EVEN  THOUGH  THE  White  House  has  confirmed  that  its  communications  staff 
offices  would  remain  off-limits  to  the  press  and  there  has  been  no  suggestion  that 
President  Clinton  will  hold  press  conferences,  there  was  some  consolation  that 
White  House  communications  director  George  Stephanopoulos  would  carry  on  the 
daily  press  briefings.  They  were  aired  live,  mostly  on  CNN. 

Now  the  live  broadcasts  have  been  stopped  suddenly  because,  in  the  words  of 
press  secretary  Dee  Dee  Myers,  they  were  “unnecessarily  combative.”  They  became 
that  way,  in  our  opinion,  because  the  White  House  relations  with  the  press  have  be¬ 
come  secretive  and  not  informative.  The  press  corps  will  not  stand  for  that.  It  is  its 
duty  and  responsibility  to  resist  it.  The  press  is  there  to  report  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  not  to  serve  as  a  mere  recording  device  for  what  is  dished  out  to  them. 

That  phrase — “unnecessarily  combative” — is  the  tipoff  to  the  White  House  strat¬ 
egy:  Make  it  look  as  if  the  administration’s  difficulties  in  its  first  month  in  office  are 
all  the  fault  of  a  complaining  press  and  take  advantage  of  the  popular  anti-press  atti¬ 
tude.  It  was  not  the  press  that  brought  up  Zoe  and  Kimba  and  the  illegal  aliens,  nor 
the  issue  of  gay  rights,  but  the  administration  would  like  the  public  to  believe  that. 

We  hope  that  the  American  people  will  realize  the  roadblocks  that  are  being  put 
in  the  way  of  good  news  coverage.  The  press  must  see  that  the  people  are  told  re¬ 
peatedly.  They  must  be  told  the  difference  between  a  government  that  is  open  with 
them  and  one  that  is  not. 


Full  disclosure 

THE  FEDERAL  JUEXjE  in  the  new  trial  of  the  four  Los  Angeles  policemen  has  said 
that  dread  of  more  violence  in  the  event  of  another  acquittal  may  be  unfounded.  “1 
have  an  intuitive  feeling  of  optimism,”  he  said.  We  hope  he  is  right,  and  yet  he  has 
contributed  to  the  climate  of  fear  by  restricting  press  access  to  the  55-page  jurors’ 
questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  by  the  355  persons  on  the  panel  and  permitting  only  a 
three-person  press  pool  to  observe  the  jury  selection. 

He  said:  “We  don’t  want  this  case  tried  by  12  people  who  secretly  or  openly  fear  for 
their  safety  in  the  future.” 

If  fear  of  further  violence  from  another  acquittal  is  so  pervasive,  then  it  suggests 
that  the  only  alternative  to  preserve  the  peace  is  to  arrange  a  verdict  of  guilty.  And 
what  kind  of  a  system  of  justice  would  that  be? 

There  is  another  alternative,  however — full  disclosure  and  full  publicity.  This  is  no 
time  for  secrecy,  which  will  breed  only  rumors.  Open  up  the  jury  procedure.  Let  all 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  know  what  is  being  done  and  how  it  is  being  done.  Put  in 
the  closed-circuit  tv  for  those  reporters  who  cannot  get  seats  in  the  courtroom.  That 
is  not  breaking  any  federal  court  rules  forbidding  televised  coverage.  The  court  is  al¬ 
ready  providing  an  audio  feed — a  picture  feed  would  not  be  aired  for  the  public.  It 
makes  common  sense. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  court  must  lean  over  backward  to  do  everything  possible 
to  bring  the  trial  as  completely  and  openly  as  is  humanly  possible  to  the  people  of  the 
city  to  prevent  the  civil  strife  some  people  fear. 
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Letters  to  die  Editor 

Family  issue  journalism 
should  be  rewarded 


IN  PERUSING  THE  media  awards  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Dec.  26  issue  of  E&P,  I  was 
surprised  and  dismayed  to  find  nary  an 
award  for  investigation,  commentary  or 
even  humor  as  any  of  these  pertain 
specifically  to  family  issues. 

These  topics  are  alluded  to  in  other 
awards  covering  “family  planning” 
(there  is  so  much  more  to  it  than  that), 
“children  in  trouble”  (symptomatic  of 
the  dilemmas),  the  “black  condition” 
(from  which  we  can  all  learn  if  we  are 
just  willing  to  see  patterns  repeating), 
even  “advancement  of  women”  (an  area 
inextricably  linked  to  any  discussion  of 
the  family). 

It  does  not  take  a  cultural  anthropolo¬ 
gist  with  a  Ph.D.  to  recognize  that  the 


Newspaperdom» 

50  Yf  ARS  AGO  ...  The  New 

York  Daily  News  compliance  with  an 
order  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  to  conserve  rubber  and 
gasoline  will  cost  the  newspaper 
$400,000  the  first  year.  Since  the  or¬ 
der  went  into  effect  nine  months  ago, 
the  News  has  been  using  140  horses 
and  wagons  to  deliver  about  half  of 
its  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
around  town.  This  is  in  addition  to 
its  own  large  fleet  of  trucks. 

Walter  Winchell  and  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  both  Sunday  night  news  com¬ 
mentators  on  commercially-spon¬ 
sored  radio  programs,  were  censored 
by  the  Blue  Network  for  violating 
regulations,  one  of  which  forbids 
them  from  making  derogatory  re¬ 
marks  about  members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet 
or  any  other  person  holding  public 
office. 

Winchell  had  described  as  “damn 
fools”  those  who  returned  prewar  iso¬ 
lationists  to  Congress. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  13,  1943 


social  system  we  call  the  family  has  exist¬ 
ed  in  parallel  among  cultures  Eastern 
and  Western  for  as  long  as  we  can  retro¬ 
spectively  gaze. 

Yet  within  a  relatively  brief  time,  our 
country  and  culture  seem  to  be  summari¬ 
ly  discarding  many  of  the  underpinnings 
provided  to  this  society  by  its  families. 

Because  the  issues  are  touchy,  they  are 
often  skirted  by  the  Fourth  Estate  and 
the  institutions  that  support  it. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  disservice  done  by 
the  Republicans  in  their  sleazy  efforts  to 
appear  wholesome  during  the  recent 
election  is  that  they  cheapened  the  term 
“family  values”  irretrievably  and,  by 
virtue  of  oversimplifying  and  distorting 
the  issues,  derailed  the  necessary  discus¬ 
sions  on  family  issues  for  years  to  come. 

Illuminating  the  essential  nature  of 
the  family  unit  in  the  machinery  of  soci¬ 
ety  seems  to  pose  a  threat  to  certain 
groups  and  individuals. 

Ironically,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be 
precisely  these  who  stand  to  benefit  the 
most  by  an  open  discussion. 

Understanding  families  does  not 
translate  to  mean  that  gays  cannot  par¬ 
ent  or  women  cannot  work. 

It  may  mean,  however,  that  notions  of 
“traditional”  equated  with  “desirable” 
will  be  debunked.  This  requires  rigorous 
discussion,  careful  examination  and,  the 
trickiest  component  of  all,  reflective 
open-mindedness. 

There  are,  in  all  facets  of  the  media, 
individuals  committed  to  prompting 
constructive  discourse  on  family  issues 
through  editorials,  relating  their  person¬ 
al  family  experience  in  essays,  impartial¬ 
ly  reporting  the  hard  news  of  our  fami¬ 
lies’  dilemmas  and  making  us  laugh 
about  the  situation  just  when  we  think 
we  might  cry. 

Creating  an  award  for  the  best  and 
brightest  of  these  could  only  serve  to 
help  put  the  discussions  back  on  track 
again. 

It  wouldn’t  even  need  a  fancy  name; 
something  with  family,  journalism  and 
excellence  in  it  would  describe  it  nicely. 

Karen  M.  Engberg,  M.D. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Encourage  research 

THE  SHOP  TALK  at  Thirty  article  of 
Dec.  19,  “Research  and  development  still 
misses  its  mark,”  clearly  points  out  that 
the  newspaper  industry  rarely  pursues 
basic  research. 

The  newspaper  industry  has  over¬ 
looked  a  simple  yet  cost-effective  way  to 
have  basic  research  questions  answered: 
Encourage  academics  to  research  the 
problems.  The  industry  clearly  has  a 
long  history  of  encouraging  academia. 

The  following  week’s  issue  contains 
60  pages  of  awards  and  grants.  However, 
there  was  not  a  single  financial  induce¬ 
ment  to  work  on  basic  newspaper  re¬ 
search.  Creating  a  small  number  of 
grants  and  awards  for  basic  research  will 
encourage  academics  to  do  the  work  the 
newspaper  industry  so  desperately  needs. 

Dr.  Jay  Zagorsky 

Clarification 

A  JAN.  9  article  about  the  verdict  in  the 
lawsuit  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
brought  against  DEV  Industries  reported 
that  DEV  was  assessed  “legal  costs”  in 
addition  to  $2,675  million  in  damages. 

The  statement  referred  to  court  costs 
and  was  not  meant  to  imply  that  DEV 
was  ordered  to  pay  Rockwell’s  attorney 
fees  or  other  Rockwell  costs. 

Correction 

WE  WISH  TO  correct  an  error  in  your 
magazine  (Jan.  2)  which  stated  that  En¬ 
lightenment  Press  Inc.,  which  owns  the 
Chelsea  Clinton  News,  Downtown  Ex¬ 
press  and  The  Westsider  in  New  York 
City,  was  sold  to  News  Communications 
Inc. 

We  did  sign  a  “statement  of  intent” 
to  sell  in  February  1992.  This  expired 
in  mid-May  and  no  sale  was  ever  con¬ 
summated  nor  are  there  any  current 
negotiations. 

Robert  Trentlyon 

(Trendy on  is  president  of 
Enlightenment  Press.) 


NNA  hot  line 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  libel  hot  line  to  assist  member 
newspapers  seeking  expert  legal  advice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  group’s  Roy  Eaton. 
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The  Freedom  Forum  honors  two  history-making  Supreme  Court  Justices, 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  (retired)  and 
The  late  Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall 
with  the  Free  Spirit  Award  in  recognition  of  their  extraordinary  achievement 

in  promoting  the  values  of  free  press,  free  speech  and  free  spirit.  / 

This  is  The  Freedom  Forum’s  highest  honor 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  award  of  $100,000  to  each. 


If  tnere  is  a  bedrock  principle 
underlying  the  First  Amendment, 
it  is  that  the  Government 
may  not  prohibit  the  expression 
of  an  idea  simply  because  society 
finds  the  idea  itself  offensive 
or  disagreeable." 

-Supreme  Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennart,  Jr. 


“If  the  First  Amendment  means  anything, 
it  means  that  a  state  has  no  business 
telling  a  man,  sitting  alone 
in  his  own  house,  what  books  he  may 
read  or  what  films  he  may  watch. 

Our  whole  constitutional  heritage  rebels 
at  the  thought  of  giving  government 
the  power  to  control  men’s  minds." 

-Supreme  Court  JusticeThurgood  Marshall 
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Cozying  Up 
to  Youth 

The  venerable  and  staid  New  York  Times  is  reaching  out  to 
twentysomething  media  buyers  in  uncharacteristic  ways 


by  Tony  Case 

NOT  SO  LONG  ago,  the  word  “change” 
was  Greek  to  the  venerable  and  staid 
New  York  Times. 

But  soon  the  Old  Gray  Lady  will  be¬ 
come  a  brilliant  kaleidoscope  when 
some  of  her  sections  appear  in  full-color, 
and  the  newspaper  plans  to  open  not 
one  but  two  high-tech  printing  facilities. 

News  pages  reflect  an  increased  aware¬ 
ness  of  minority  and  women’s  issues,  and 
Page  One  headlines  now  say  “gay”  in¬ 
stead  of  the  long-preferred  “homosexual.” 

Even  the  executive  suite  has  had  a 
changing  of  the  guard — and  the  new 
publisher,  like  President  Clinton,  is  youn¬ 
ger  than  the  Rolling  Stones. 

Clearly,  the  hallowed  halls  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  have  seen  a  spate  of  technolog¬ 
ical,  editorial  and  executive  changes  of 
late,  but  the  advertising  side — not  exact¬ 
ly  defined  in  the  past  for  its  willingness 
to  bend — ^has  also  shifted  gears. 


To  tap  new  revenue  sources  and  build 
on  an  already  successful  national  adver¬ 
tising  base,  the  newspaper  has  worked 
vigorously  to  forge  relationships  with 
some  of  Madison  Avenue’s  most  promi¬ 
nent  ad  agencies,  among  them  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Ogilvy  &  Mather  and  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

One  way  it  has  attempted  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  agencies  is  by  cozying  up  to 


their  young  media  buyers,  an  important 
link  between  the  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tisers  because  they  arrange  the  ad  sched¬ 
ules  and  can  influence  a  company  to  use 
the  Times. 


To  bring  these  upstarts — most  of 
whom  are  twentysomething — into  the 
fold,  the  Times  has  given  them  subscrip¬ 
tions,  sponsored  luncheons  and  creative 
workshops,  and  thrown  some  uncharac¬ 
teristically  wacky  shindigs. 

The  site  of  last  year’s  Halloween  party 
was  a  theater  prop  house,  replete  with 
tombstones,  bubbling  cauldrons,  danc¬ 
ing  monsters  and  thumping,  hip-hop 


music — a  far  cry  from  the  stuffy  atmos¬ 
phere  that  has  come  to  define  Times 
functions. 

That  fete  attempted  to  paint  the 
Times  as  approachable,  not  forbid- 


‘‘WeVe  got  to  be  flexible  nowadays,  and  weVe  got  to 
be  willing  to  do  things  that  some  years  ago  we  would 
never  consider  doing.” 


Among  those  who  attended  last  fall’s  New  York  Times  Hal¬ 
loween  party  were,  from  left:  Carol  Watson,  the  New  York 
Times;  Diane  Takakawa,  Ogilvy  ^  Mather;  Michael  Trom- 
betta.  Backer  Spielvogel  Bates;  and  Rany  Kashunsky,  OffM, 


Robert  S.  Czufin,  New  York  Times  managing  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  media,  agency  relations  and  books,  pictured  with, 
from  left:  Kathleen  O’Sullivan,  Young  &  Rubicam;  Dawn  Rea¬ 
gan,  VAT-TV;  and  Lauro  Qolietto  and  Judy  Qoldstein,  Y&R. 


ding,  according  to  Robert  S.  Czufin, 
managing  director  of  advertising  for 
media,  agency  relations  and  books. 

“We’re  looking  to  reinforce  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  younger  people  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  an  initiative  that  we 
have  really  emphasized  over  the  last 
year,”  he  said. 

To  demonstrate  its  approachability, 
the  Times  has  also  literally  opened  its 
doors  to  agency  people  by  inviting  them 
to  its  midtown  Manhattan  headquarters 
for  professional  and  social  conclaves. 

“Getting  them  over,  walking  them 
down  the  Pulitzer  hallway  [where  the 
Times  displays  its  65  Pulitzer  Prizes],  be¬ 
ing  able  to  engage  them  in  conversation 
and  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  industry  . . . 
is  a  little  less  formal,”  Czufin  explained. 
“It’s  something  that  we  think  works,  and 
we  would  like  to  do  a  series  of  these  in 
1993  in  different  areas  and  on  different 
topics.” 

Last  December,  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  sponsored  an  exercise  for 
young  media  buyers  at  the  Times  build¬ 
ing,  where  non-creatives  could  try  their 
hand  at  designing  ad  campaigns. 

During  the  three-hour  session,  which 
was  conducted  by  Kevin  O’Neill  of  the 


agency  LintasiNew  York,  around  50  par¬ 
ticipants  were  divided  into  groups  and 
instructed  to  create  a  faux  newspaper 
advertisement  for  IBM’s  new  personal 
computer. 

Dan  Balsam,  an  assistant  account 
executive  with  Grey  Advertising,  relat¬ 
ed,  “As  an  account  person,  I  don’t  get 
too  involved  in  the  creative  aspect  of 
the  business,  so  it  was  fun  to  get  a  taste 
of  layout  and  page  placement  and  so 
on.” 

Balsam  says  he  came  away  with  “a 
good  impression”  of  the  Times.  “Every¬ 
one  seemed  friendly,  and  happy  to  have 
young  people  around.  It’s  nice  that  they 
hosted  it.” 

Melissa  Bourestom,  an  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Franklin  Spier, 
called  the  workshop  “well-organized” 
and  “educational,”  adding  that  she  re¬ 
turned  to  work  the  following  morning 
with  a  real  appreciation  for  the  copy¬ 


writers  and  art  directors  she  works  with 
every  day. 

Such  programs  are  “a  good  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  meet  people,  do  some  informal  net¬ 
working,  and  see  what  goes  on  at  your 
level  at  other  agencies,”  she  said. 

They  also  give  Bourestom  and  her 
peers  the  chance  to  meet  folks  from  the 
Times  and  the  newspaper’s  people  the 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  young 
pros  who  will  direct  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  next  century. 

“Obviously,  these  are  the  people  get¬ 
ting  in  on  the  ground  floor,  but  at  least 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  in  the 
business  20  years  from  now,”  Bourestom 
observed.  “You’ve  got  to  think  long 
term  and  look  down  the  road  because 
the  younger  end  of  the  business  is  the 
future.” 

Gary  Levine,  a  managing  partner  with 
Levine  Associates  in  Ossining,  N.Y., 
looks  to  such  events  to  build  his  skills, 
get  the  inside  scoop  on  the  industry,  and 
consort  with  agency  people  like  himself, 
but  he  says  it  was  an  added  benefit  that 
the  Times  hosted  the  function  because 
he  was  able  to  make  contacts  in  the 
newspaper’s  ad  department. 

The  Times,  he  believes,  “can  further 


enhance  its  image  and  be  of  community 
service  to  the  advertising  world”  by 
sponsoring  these  workshops. 

The  Times  keeps  the  agencies  think¬ 
ing  about  the  newspaper  on  a  daily  basis 
by  sending  complimentary  subscriptions 
to  1,000  young  media  buyers  at  15  key 
agencies. 

“Younger  people  in  the  agencies  today 
haven’t  necessarily  been  brought  up  as  a 
newspaper  generation,  with  television 
and  MTV  and  things  like  that,  so  this  is 
a  way  to  introduce  our  product  to  those 
that  may  not  be  getting  it  with  any  sort 
of  regularity,  and  give  it  to  them  every 
morning,”  said  Donald  E.  Melanson,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager,  agency  relations. 

Although  many  agency  people — ^from 
CEOs  on  down — regularly  tote  the 
Times  to  work  each  day,  “They  weren’t 
using  it  to  a  degree  that  we  feel  they 
should  in  behalf  of  their  clients,”  Melan¬ 
son  related.  “We  felt  that  if  we  showed 


them  the  paper,  opened  it  up  and  redi¬ 
rected  their  attention  to  it . . .  then  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  to  make  it  more  ac¬ 
commodating  to  national  advertisers,  we 
would  start  being  able  to  grow  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising.” 

There  was  a  time  when  change  did 
not  come  so  easily  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Ad  departments  had  become 
used  to  playing  order-taker;  for  the  most 
part,  they  simply  sat  back  while  ad  dol¬ 
lars  poured  in. 

In  recent  years,  however,  as  revenues 
have  faltered,  newspapers  have  re¬ 
grouped.  Now  they  listen  intently  to 
their  advertisers,  and  they  are  eager  as 
never  before  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

In  the  mid-1980s  when  the  Times  be¬ 
gan  its  agency  relations  program,  it  al¬ 
ready  had  more  national  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  Melanson. 

Then  retailers  such  as  Macy’s  and 
Bloomingdale’s  each  were  spending  in 
excess  of  $2  million  annually  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Times,  he  said,  and  the 
newspaper  was  “just  out  the  kazoo”  with 
real  estate  ads  as  developers  constructed 
luxury  condominiums  and  office  towers 
all  over  town. 

The  Times  realized,  however,  that  the 
go-go  years  would  someday  be  gone,  and 
the  newspaper  wanted  to  be  in  a  solid 
position  to  compete  with  other  media 
and  keep  its  national  advertising  seg¬ 
ment  healthy. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lance  Primis, 
then  executive  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  newspaper  and  now 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  the  Times  be¬ 
gan  to  approach  the  agencies. 

“In  order  for  the  newspaper  to  grow 
10,  15,  20  years  beyond,  we  were  going  to 
have  to  develop  national  advertising,” 
Melanson  said.  “Always  broadcasting  is 
there,  always  cable  is  there — the  big 
numbers,  the  glamour,  the  glitz — and 
you’ve  got  to  be  constantly  at  it . . .  en¬ 
ticing  them  with  what  you’ve  got.  It’s 
tough  out  there.” 

The  ad  department  began  by  setting 
up  meetings  with  agency  people  to  edu¬ 
cate  them  about  what  the  Times  had  to 
offer;  as  a  result,  the  newspaper  has  cul¬ 
tivated  an  impressive  coterie  of  agency 
contacts  over  the  years,  Czufin  related. 

Czufin,  a  35-year  veteran  of  the 
Times,  says  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
newspaper’s  new  attitude. 

“Not  too  many  years  ago,  I  think  a  lot 
of  us  around  here  weren’t  very  good  lis¬ 
teners,  and  1  think  today  we  realize  that 


The  site  of  last  year’s  Halloween  party  was  a 
theater  prop  house,  replete  with  tombstones, 
bubbling  cauldrons,  dancing  monsters  and  thumping, 
hip'hop  music — a  far  cry  from  the  stuffy  atmosphere 
that  has  come  to  define  Times  functions. 
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More  Than 
20  Years  Later 


Jack  Nelson  completes  coverage  of  a  story  he  first  wrote 
in  the  late  ’60s  when  he  was  L.  A.  Times  bureau  chief  in  Atlanta 


by  Debra  Qersh 

IN  1970,  THE  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  6,000-word  article  by  Jack  Nel¬ 
son  about  an  FBI  ambush  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  leaders  in  Mississippi. 

But  Nelson  has  only  just  finished  writ¬ 
ing  the  story,  more  than  20  years  later. 

Now  Washington  bureau  chief  for  the 
Times,  Nelson  was  the  paper’s  Atlanta 
bureau  chief  in  the  late  1960s. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  great  deal  of  his 
work  focused  on  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  and  retaliatory  hate  crimes  by  the 
Klan. 

Although  the  KKK’s  actions  against 
blacks  and  white  civil  rights  workers 
are  well  documented,  a  lesser-known 
part  of  the  story  is  that  the  Klan  in 
Mississippi  also  targeted  the  Jewish 
community. 

A  number  of  Nelson’s  articles  in  the 
’60s  focused  on  the  Klan  bombings  of 
two  synagogues  and  the  home  of  a  rabbi, 
and  his  longer  piece  in  1970  looked  at 
the  FBI’s  investigation  and  eventual  am¬ 
bush  that  led  to  the  capture  of  a  Klans- 
man  known  as  a  “mad-dog  killer.” 

Despite  the  insight  and  length  of  his 
investigation.  Nelson  never  felt  the  story 
was  quite  finished.  He  saved  all  his  notes 
and  tape-recorded  interviews  and  re¬ 
cently  went  back  to  the  material,  adding 
to  it  new  interviews  with  many  of  the 
original  players. 

The  result  is  Terror  in  the  Night:  The 
Klan’s  Campaign  Against  the  Jews,  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 

“I  had  never  covered  a  story  that  so  in¬ 
trigued  me  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  who  were  involved,  how  the  whole 
thing  developed,  and  even  though  I  wrote 
a  long  story  about  it  at  the  time ...  I  still 
didn’t  know  exactly  what  happened,”  Nel¬ 
son  told  E&P. 

“I  didn’t  know  about  the  Jews  and  the 
sort  of  anguish  they  were  going  through, 
I  didn’t  know  who  some  of  the  other 
players  were,  and  I  just  always  wanted  to 
know  more  about  it.  So  I  always  had  in 


Jack  Nelson 


mind  that  I  might  go  back  and  do  a 
book,  and  that’s  the  reason  I  saved  all 
the  material.” 

In  addition.  Nelson  used  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  to  gain  access  to  FBI 
documents,  including  his  own  file. 

The  climax  of  Nelson’s  book  is  the 
setup  and  ambush  of  Thomas  Albert 


Tarrants  III,  then  known  as  a  “mad-dog 
killer,”  now  a  born-again  Christian  and 
co-pastor  of  an  interracial  church. 

Tarrants  was  captured  in  June  1968, 
when  he  and  companion  Kathy  Ains¬ 
worth  went  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  on  a  Ku 


Klux  Klan  “Number  Four”  mission  —  a 
murder. 

Tarrants  and  Ainsworth  planned  to 
place  a  bomb  at  the  home  of  Meyer 
Davidson,  a  community  leader  who  had 
been  outspoken  about  the  synagogue 
bombings  in  Mississippi. 

Using  informers  within  the  Klan,  the 
FBI  and  local  police  were  able  to  be  at 
the  site  when  Tarrants  planted  the 
bomb.  After  a  bloody  shootout,  Tarrants 
was  arrested.  Ainsworth  was  killed. 

Informers,  however,  do  not  come 
cheap,  and  thousands  of  dollars  from  lo¬ 
cal  and  national  Jewish  organizations 
had  been  used  to  help  bait  the  trap. 

After  Tarrants  was  convicted  in  No¬ 
vember  1968,  Nelson  began  to  get  cryp¬ 
tic  calls  from  Ken  Dean,  a  Baptist  minis¬ 
ter  who  headed  the  Mississippi  Council 
on  Human  Relations.  Dean  hinted  to 
Nelson  that  there  was  more  to  the  story. 

“In  the  beginning,  I  didn’t  know  what 
he  was  talking  about,”  Nelson  said  of 
Dean’s  initial  calls.  In  fact,  even  after 
Nelson  realized  what  Dean  was  talking 
about,  he  didn’t  believe  it. 

Then  he  called  A.  I.  “Bee”  Botnick  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  in  New 
Orleans,  who,  confident  that  Nelson  did 
not  have  enough  facts  for  a  story,  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  two  had  been  set  up. 

Botnick  told  Nelson  he  decided  to 
help  after  the  FBI  played  for  him  a  tape 
recording  of  Klansmen  plotting  to  bomb 


a  synagogue  full  of  people.  On  the  tape, 
a  Klansman  can  be  heard  saying,  “Little 
Jew  bastards  grow  up  to  be  big  Jew  devils. 
Kill  ’em  while  they’re  young.” 


“I  had  never  covered  a  story  that  so  intrigued  me  . . . 
and  even  though  I  wrote  a  long  story  about  it  at  the 
time,  I  still  didnY  know  exactly  what  happened.” 
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Board  Member 

Quits  NAA 

Judith  Roales  says  association  neglects  small  newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

IN  A  RARE  departure  from  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  harmonious 
public  face,  a  resigning  board  member 
has  accused  the  trade  group  of  neglecting 
small,  independently  owned  newspapers 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  large  media 
conglomerates  that  dominate  the  associ¬ 
ation  and  the  industry. 

“Too  often,  we  at  the  smaller  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  find  ourselves  not 
just  out  of  sync,  but  directly  opposed  to 
NAA  positions  and  programs,”  Judith 
Roales,  president  of  Independent  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Dover,  Del.,  said  in  her 
resignation  letter. 

Roales  withdrew  the  Delaware  State 
News  from  NAA,  severing  Indepen¬ 
dent’s  ties  to  the  Reston,  Va.-based  trade 
group.  Last  year.  Independent  pulled  its 
Cambridge  (Md.)  Daily  Banner  out  of 
the  association,  the  biggest  and  most 
powerful  lobbying  representative  for  the 
nation’s  newspaper  owners. 

In  a  separate  development,  Ted  Natt, 
publisher  of  the  25,000-circulation 
Longview,  Wash.,  Daily  News,  quit 
NAA  in  January,  after  more  than  20 
years  in  the  association,  to  protest  what 
he  called  the  “outrageous”  $600,000 
salary  of  NAA  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black. 

Roales  was  named  in  1990  to  the 
board  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  where  she  held  one 
of  several  seats  traditionally  reserved  for 
small  papers. 

Last  year,  AN  PA  merged  with  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  marketing  organizations. 
The  resulting  NAA  expanded  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  to  30  members  and  created  a 
seven-member  executive  committee 
above  it  and  a  71-member  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  below  it. 

Roales,  who  said  she  bore  no  animosi¬ 
ty  toward  and  retained  many  friends  in 
NAA,  said  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  for  her  to  support  NAA  pro¬ 
grams.  Ironically,  she  said  that  NAA  was 


“Too  often,  we  at  the  smaller  independent 
companies  find  ourselves  not  just  out  of 
sync,  but  directly  opposed  to  NAA  posU 
tiom  and  programs.” 

—  Judith  Roales,  president  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Dover,  Del.,  who 
resigned  as  an  NAA  board  member. 


making  greater  efforts  to  increase  mem¬ 
bership  among  small  newspapers. 

She  said  she  felt  “a  moral  obligation” 
to  support  NAA  and  to  encourage  oth¬ 
ers  to  join.  “But  as  a  newspaper  profes¬ 
sional  and  publisher  of  small,  privately 
held  papers,  I  find  little  that  I  believe 
will  benefit  us.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  times  ‘small’  newspapers  are 
mentioned  by  the  NAA  board,  commit¬ 
tees  and  staff,  much  of  the  activity  is  ir¬ 
relevant,  not  cost-effective  for  us,  and  in 
some  cases  downright  damaging.” 

Roales  said  that  the  interests  of  large 
media  conglomerates  increasingly  di¬ 
verged  from  those  of  small,  closely  held 
newspapers. 

Because  of  NAA’s  efforts  in  market¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  legislative  policy 
“and  its  almost  total  abdication  as  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  First  Amendment  for  other 
than  business  expediency,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  organization  to  adequately 
serve  both  groups,”  she  said. 


In  an  interview,  Roales  said  that 
NAA’s  efforts  to  act  essentially  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  benefit¬ 
ed  big-city  papers  most  and  had  the  po¬ 
tential  to  remove  advertising  from  small¬ 
er  papers.  She  also  took  issue  with  the 
time  devoted  to  alternate  delivery 
systems. 

Roales’  resignation  and  critique  break 
a  tradition  distinctly  devoid  of  vigorous 
open  debate  on  industry  issues. 

“We  didn’t  have  anybody  leave  the 
board  for  policy  differences  in  the  16 
years  I  was  there,”  said  Jerry  Friedheim, 
who  headed  the  association  until  1991. 

One  of  NAA’s  stated  goals  is  to  “speak 
with  one  voice”  for  more  than  1,400 
member  newspapers — and  it  usually  does. 

Roales  described  the  executive  board 
on  which  she  sat  as  little  more  than  a 
“rubber  stamp”  for  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  she  took  particular  umbrage 
with  the  association’s  attempts  to  portray 
the  newspaper  industry  as  a  seamless 
monolith. 

“The  newspaper  business’  strength 
depends  on  all  its  different  voices.  This 
underlying  effort  to  turn  the  industry 
into  one  homogenous  voice  goes  against 
my  grain  and  against  what  I  think  a 
newspaper  organization  ought  to  do,” 
she  said. 

Black  said  in  a  one-paragraph  writ¬ 
ten  statement,  “We  regret  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Delaware  State  News  from 
NAA.”  She  said  Roales  served  “with 
distinction.” 

Uzal  Martz,  the  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  30,000-circulation  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican,  who  is  also  NAA  trea¬ 
surer,  executive  board  member  and  on 
track  to  becoming  chairman,  said,  “As  a 
publisher  of  a  small  newspaper,  I  get  my 
money’s  worth  out  of  NAA.” 

Martz  said  he  had  not  heard  much  op¬ 
position  from  Roales  in  the  past  but  he 
disputed  the  notion  that  larger  papers 
benefit  more  from  NAA. 

For  example,  he  said  NAA  helped  his 
newspaper  develop  an  audiotex  system, 
and  the  paper  on  its  own  could  never  af- 
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NAA  president  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black 
said  in  a  one-paragraph  written  state¬ 
ment,  “We  regret  the  resignation  of  the 
Delaware  State  News  from  NAA.”  She 
said  Roales  served  “with  distinction.” 


ford  the  lobbying  necessary  to  fend  off 
the  Bell  operating  companies. 

“To  me  as  a  small  newspaper,  1  could 
never  fund  the  organization  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  on  a  national  level  to  protect  the 
level  playing  field  for  audiotex  service,” 
he  said. 

He  said  there  was  “spirited  discussion” 
during  the  merger  last  year  over  the  role 
of  small  newspapers  and  the  result  was 
relatively  low  dues  for  small  papers. 

Nevertheless,  NAA’s  membership  has 
declined  from  1,535  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  the  merger  last  year  to  1,450. 

For  his  part,  Natt  said  NAA  has  made 
progress  in  addressing  the  needs  of  small 
papers  but  not  enough  to  justify  Black’s 


salary.  The  group  has  focused  too  much 
on  audiotex  and  too  little  on  improving 
newspapers  to  ensure  future  readership, 
he  said. 

“Electronics  may  be  sexy  but  that’s 
not  my  bread  and  butter,”  he  said. 

NAA  spokeswoman  Nancy  Jones  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  Natt’s  resignation 
on  the  grounds  that  the  association  had 
not  been  notified. 

E6fP  disclosed  (May  2,  1992)  how 
several  publishers  of  small  papers  were 
unhappy  with  the  new  NAA,  including 
its  CEO  salary,  which  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  when  Black  was  hired. 

“You  can’t  please  everybody,”  said 
Martz.  “I’m  not  surprised  that  some 
publishers,  for  whatever  reason,  are  not 
satisfied.” 

While  Martz  said  he  could  under¬ 
stand  how  sales  pitches  to  giant  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  such  as  General  Motors 
and  K  mart  would  be  seen  as  benefiting 
larger  papers,  “1  don’t  see  anything  done 
to  skew  benefits  to  larger  papers,”  he 
said. 

Martz  said  larger  companies  that  have 
their  own  environmental,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  human  resources  depart¬ 


ments  question  why  they  should  support 
NAA’s  similar  programs,  which  benefit 
smaller  papers. 

He  also  defended  Black’s  salary,  saying 


Ted  Natt,  publisher  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  quit  NAA  to  protest 
what  he  called  the  “outrageous” 
$600,000  annual  salary  of  NAA  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Cathleen  Black. 


NAA  is  a  $35  million-a-year  business 
and  newspapers  are  a  $40  billion-a-year 
business,  and,  “Like  anything  else,  you 
get  what  you  pay  for.” 


In  the  end,  he  said,  an  organization 
has  to  provide  value  to  members,  and  for 
him  it  does. 

“I  can  justify  my  dues,”  he  said.  BE^P 


“We  didn’t  have  anybody  leave  the  board  for  policy 
differences  in  the  16  years  1  was  there,”  said  Jerry 
Friedheim,  who  headed  the  association  until  1991. 


Chicago  Suii'Times’  circulation  rises 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES’  daily  cir¬ 
culation  has  taken  a  big  jump,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  an  aggressive  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  that  capitalized  on  the  15^  cover 
price  difference  between  the  tabloid 
and  the  rival  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  the  three  months  ended  Dec.  27, 
daily  circulation  increased  26,386  to 
558,738  —  a  5%  boost  over  the  same 
period  in  1991,  according  to  unaudited 
figures  submitted  in  an  interim  report 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  daily  figure  represents  a  five- 
year  high  for  the  newspaper,  said  Tom 
Foster,  Sun-Times  senior  vice  president 
of  consumer  sales  and  marketing. 

Foster  said  the  big  gain  vindicated 


the  newspaper’s  ongoing  “Smart  Choice” 
marketing  campaign  launched  Sept.  23. 

In  September,  the  Sun-Times  decided 
to  keep  its  daily  cover  price  at  35^  and 
not  match  the  Tribune’s  cover  price  in¬ 
crease  to  50^.  The  Tribune’s  home-de- 
livery  price  was  increased  to  40^  a  copy. 

In  the  developing  marketing  cam- 
pa^,  the  Sun-Times  first  contrasted  its 
price  with  the  “42%  increase”  for  the 
Tribune. 

Later  tv  and  radio  advertising  focused 
on  specific  columnists  such  as  gossip 
mavens  Irv  Kupcinet  and  Michael 
Sneed,  movie  critic  Roger  Ebert  and 
daily  columnist  Richard  Roeper. 

The  campaign  also  drew  attention  to 


redesigns  of  the  newspaper’s  business, 
entertainment  and  local  news  sections, 
plus  the  auto  and  health  sections. 

The  Tribune  has  responded  with  a 
heavy  television  ad  campaign  of  its 
own. 

In  the  latest  ABC  FAS-FAX,  for  the 
six  months  ended  Sept.  30, 1992,  the 
Tribune  reported  a  daily  circulation  of 
724,257  and  Sunday  sales  of  1,109,622. 

According  to  the  figures  submitted 
to  ABC,  Sun-Tunes  Simday  circulation 
increased  by  6,544,  or  1.2%,  to  551,727 
compared  with  a  year  ago. 

At  $1.25,  the  Sunday  Sun-Times  is  a 
quarter  cheaper  than  the  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Crackdown  on 
tfie  British  Press 

In  the  wake  of  scrutinizing  coverage  of  the  royal  family,  the 
British  government  may  seek  stringent  curbs  on  press  freedom 


by  Robert  0*Connor 

AFTER  EXTENDED  TABLOID  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  the  private  lives  of  se¬ 
nior  politicians  and  members  of  the  roy¬ 
al  family,  the  British  government  is 
preparing  legislation  aimed  at  control¬ 
ling  the  press. 

The  announcement,  by  National  Her¬ 
itage  Secretary  Peter  Brooke,  came  after 
a  lengthy  study  by  David  Calcutt,  a  se¬ 
nior  lawyer,  into  whether  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  —  established 
at  the  beginning  of  1991  —  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  curbing  abuses  by  the  press. 
Calcutt  concluded  that  it  had  not. 

He  argued  in  his  report  that  “The  in¬ 
dustry,  in  setting  up  the  Press  Com¬ 
plaints  Commission,  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
is  prepared  to  go,  but  it  has  not  gone  far 
enough.” 

The  government,  Brooke  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  agrees  “that  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission,  as  consti¬ 
tuted  at  present,  is  not  an  effective  regula¬ 
tor  of  the  press.  It  is  not  truly  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  its  procedures  are  deficient.” 

The  government  is  expected  to  sup¬ 
port  Calcutt’s  recommendation  that  a 
criminal  law  be  enacted  against  trespass 
and  that  the  use  of  surveillance  equip¬ 
ment  on  private  property  be  made  illegal 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner. 
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is  expected  to  contain  a  public  interest 
defense. 

“Measures  on  these  lines,”  Brooke 
said,  “are  now  necessary  to  signal  soci¬ 
ety’s  strong  condemnation  of  this  kind  of 
behavior  and  to  deter  similar  instances 
in  the  future.” 

The  aim  of  legislation,  Calcutt  wrote, 
should  be  “to  enable  the  press  to  operate 
freely  and  responsibly  and  to  give  it  the 


“I  think  we  are  a  nation  of  hypocrites,”  he  said. 
“We  buy  all  these  rubbishy  papers  and  then  say  that 
there  should  be  curbs  on  them.” 


The  law  might  even  ban  the  taking  of 
photographs  with  telephoto  lenses  on 
private  property.  Also,  a  civil  statute  is 
likely  to  be  created  to  cover  infringe¬ 
ments  of  privacy,  but  any  new  press  law 

(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  London.) 


backing  which  is  needed,  in  a  fiercely 
competitive  market,  to  resist  the  wildest 
excesses.” 

However,  the  government  did  not 
endorse  Calcutt’s  recommendation  that 
a  statutory  press  tribunal  be  created, 
with  the  power  to  assess  fines,  award 
compensation  and  prevent  the  publi¬ 


cation  of  offending  material. 

Newspaper  editors  reacted  with  some 
relief  that  the  government  rejected  the 
creation  of  a  tribunal. 

“We’ll  have  to  look  at  what  comes  for¬ 
ward  point  by  point,”  said  Peter  Preston, 
editor  of  The  Guardian.  “I  am  very  glad, 
however,  that  apparently  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  going  for  a  statutory  tri¬ 
bunal.  I  think  that’s  the  substantial  ele¬ 
ment  of  unfairness  in  Calcutt.” 

Andreas  Whittam  Smith,  editor  of 
The  Independent,  has  warned  that  any 
new  law  of  trespass  “shouldn’t  be  applied 
only  to  journalists.  Otherwise,  we  end 
up  in  a  situation  where  there  are  anti¬ 
press  laws  but  no  press  freedoms.” 

Ann  Clwyd,  national  heritage  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  opposition  Labor  Party, 
warned  the  House  of  Commons  that 
“under  no  circumstances  will  the  Labor 
Party  support  legislation  which  prevents 
the  proper  scrutiny  of  the  lives  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  including  public  fig¬ 
ures,  such  as  politicians,  business  ty¬ 
coons  and  members  of  the  royal  family.” 

Calcutt’s  study,  which  began  last 
summer,  was  his  second  investigation  of 
the  British  press.  A  report  he  issued  in 
1990  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission,  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  final  attempt  at  press 
self-regulation. 

The  atmosphere  that  led  to  Calcutt’s 
second  appointment  was  fed  by  a  com¬ 
ment  last  year  by  PCC  chairman  Lord 
McGregor  after  press  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  biography  of  the  princess,  serialized 
in  the  Sunday  Times,  depicted  her  as  a 
deeply  unhappy  and  neglected  young 
wife  who  had  tried  more  than  once  to 
kill  herself. 

After  the  tabloids  picked  up  the  story 
with  customary  enthusiasm,  McCregor 
accused  “sections  of  the  press”  of  “dab¬ 
bling  their  fingers  in  the  stuff  of  other 
people’s  souls.”  The  continuance  of  such 
intrusiveness,  he  warned,  “will  threaten 
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the  future  of  self-regulation  just  at  the 
time  when  it  appears  to  be  succeeding.” 

It  has  since  emerged  that  Princess  Di¬ 
ana  had  cooperated  with  the  biography 
and  had  also  orchestrated  much  of  the 
coverage  of  her  marital  difficulties.  The 
Guardian  recently  printed  a  private  let¬ 
ter  written  by  McGregor  to  Calcutt  in 
December  1992,  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  government  knew  of  this  ma¬ 
nipulation  as  early  as  December  1991. 

McGregor  had  recounted  to  Calcutt  a 
conversation  he  had  had  at  a  private 
dinner  in  May  1991  with  Lord  Rother- 
mere,  proprietor  of  the  tabloid  Daily 
Mail.  Rothermere,  McGregor  wrote,  had 
told  him  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  had  recruited  rival  newspapers  in 
order  to  do  battle  with  each  other.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  added  that  he  told  then-Home 
Secretary  Kenneth  Baker  and  Gus 
O’Donnell,  press  secretary  to  Prime 
Minister  John  Major,  of  this  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1991.  Both  men  have  denied  any  rec¬ 
ollection  of  such  a  conversation  with 
McGregor. 

If  McGregor’s  account  is  true,  it  would 
mean  that  the  government  authorized 
the  second  Calcutt  investigation  know¬ 
ing  that  there  had  at  least  been  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  Prince  and  the  Princess 
had  been  responsible  for  feeding  stories 
to  the  newspapers. 

Prince  Charles  is  now  regarded  as 
having  been  less  active  than  his  now-es¬ 
tranged  wife  in  manipulating  the  press, 
but  Chris  Davis,  assistant  editor  of  the 
tabloid  Sun,  Britain’s  largest-selling 
daily,  told  a  BBC  television  interviewer 
that  “Prince  Charles’  camp  is  equally 
close  to  the  newspapers.  People  very 
close  to  him  who  are  obviouisly  working 
on  his  authority  and  with  his  knowledge 
will  frequently  telephone  newspapers.” 


Within  the  last  18  months,  Davis  said, 
“we  had  a  story  which  we  were  a  little  bit 
unhappy  about  concerning  Prince 
Charles  and  his  relationship  with  Diana. 
At  his  request,  the  Sun  newspaper  faxed 
a  copy  of  that  story  to  his  office  before  it 
appeared  in  the  newspaper.  He  read  it. 
He  contacted  us  again,  and  said  he  was 
most  unhappy  about  it.  He  told  us  why, 
and  we  did  not  publish  the  story.” 

The  issue  has  been  further  complicat¬ 
ed  by  the  publication  in  an  Australian 
magazine  of  the  “Camillagate”  tapes, 
recordings  of  intimate  telephone  conver¬ 
sations  apparently  between  Prince 
Charles  and  Camilla  Parker  Bowles,  a 
married  woman  with  whom  he  appeared 
to  be  having  an  affair.  Although  the 
tapes  were  subsequently  published  ver¬ 
batim  around  the  world,  most  British 
newspapers  held  back,  fearful  of  bringing 
down  the  wrath  of  the  government. 

Davis  said  that  the  Sun,  which  did 
not  print  the  full  transcript,  is  “very, 
very  wary  in  the  present  climate  of  the 
possibility  that  we  might  just  be  the  pat¬ 
sy  in  all  this,  that  somebody  might  be 
setting  us  up.  They  might  be  handing  us 
a  piece  of  rope  so  that  we  can  finally 
hang  ourselves.” 

This  skittishness,  suggested  Andrew 
Neil,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times,  was 
reminiscent  of  the  1930s,  when  the 
British  press  avoided  printing  news  of 
the  impending  abdication  of  the  king. 
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a  fundamental  issue  as  press  freedom  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  newspapers  report  on 
what  seems  from  afar  to  be  largely  a 
tourist  attraction,  but  the  British  take 
their  monarchy  extremely  seriously. 

The  queen  is  the  head  of  state,  and 
she  is  treated  almost  as  a  deity.  The  state 
opening  of  Parliament  —  in  which  the 
queen  is  transported,  amid  great  pomp, 
in  an  ancient  royal  coach  —  is  covered 
by  the  BBC  without  a  whisper  of  irony, 
and  there  was  genuine  indignation  last 
year  when  Australian  Prime  Minister 
Paul  Keating  touched  the  queen  while 


“We  now  live  in  a  two-class  society  as  far 
as  information  is  concerned,”  he  told  a  television 
interviewer.  “The  posh  folk  know.  The  plain  folk 
will  not  be  allowed  to  read  it.” 


“We  now  live  in  a  two-class  society  as 
far  as  information  is  concerned,”  he  told 
a  television  interviewer.  “The  posh  folk 
know.  The  plain  folk  will  not  be  allowed 
to  read  it.” 

The  Labor  Party’s  Clwyd  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Calcutt  re¬ 
port  “has  to  be  considered  against  a 
background  of  establishment  intrigue 
involving  the  royal  family  and  their  ad¬ 
visers,  government  ministers,  press 
barons  and  Lord  McGregor,  chairman  of 
the  Press  Complaints  Commission,  who 
have  all  made  fools  of  themselves  and 
each  other.” 

To  Americans,  it  might  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  modern  European  de¬ 
mocracy  would  frame  legislation  on  such 


she  was  visiting  Australia.  The  tabloids 
report  on  the  daily  doings  of  a  wide 
range  of  royals,  and  serious  newspapers 
print  a  Court  Circular  that  could  easily 
have  been  written  by  P.G.  Wodehouse. 
A  recent  sample  from  the  Independent: 

“The  Princess  Royal,  Master,  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Loriners,  this 
evening  attended  the  Installation  of  the 
New  Master,  Guildhall,  London  EC2, 
and  was  received  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  Francis 
McWilliams). 

“Miss  Victoria  Legg-Bourke  was  in  at¬ 
tendance.” 

Eric  Barendt,  professor  of  media  law  at 


(See  Crackdoum  on  page  38) 
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New  York  Post 
Woes  Mount 

SEC  accuses  prospective  buyer  Steven  Hoffenberg  of  using 
inflated  financial  statements  to  peddle  securities  to  investors 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

COMPOUNDING  THE  NEW  York 
Post’s  daunting  woes,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  accused  its 
prospective  buyer,  Steven  Hoffenberg,  of 
using  inflated  financial  statements  to 
peddle  fraudulently  more  than  $215  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  securities  to  investors. 

A  federal  judge  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
fused  the  SEC’s  request  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  freeze  on  Hoffenberg’s  assets  but  set 
a  hearing  for  Feb.  24.  Hoffenberg  is 
chairman  of  the  Towers  Financial  Corp. 
debt-collection  company. 

“We  intend  to  defend  against  it,”  said 
Hoffenberg’s  attorney,  Ira  Lee  Sorkin. 

Sorkin  said  an  asset  freeze  would  have 
“a  very  serious,  if  not  terminal,  effect  on 
the  Post”  because  Towers  is  the  paper’s 
only  source  of  capital.  He  said  he  hoped 
that  the  suit  would  not  affect  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  ownership. 

The  Post  came  within  days  of  closing 
before  employees  agreed  to  20%  pay  cuts 
and  the  paper  raised  its  price  a  dime  to 
50(t. 

Hoffenberg  put  up  more  than  $2.5 
million  to  take  control  of  the  paper  late 
in  January  and  on  Feb.  6  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  it.  The  deal  was  expected  to 
close  Feb.  19. 

The  current  owner,  Peter  Kalikow,  is 
in  personal  bankruptcy  and  planned  to 
close  the  Post,  one  of  the  nation’s  oldest 
papers,  after  Banker’s  Trust  shut  off  its 
credit. 

The  SEC  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  York  City,  charging  Hof¬ 
fenberg  and  two  other  Towers  officials 
with  selling  $215  million  in  unregistered 
securities  to  2,800  investors  since  1989 
and  with  misrepresenting  Towers’  finan¬ 
cial  condition.  It  also  charges  that  Hof¬ 
fenberg  illegally  earned  $1.6  million  by 
insider  trading  on  200,000  shares  of 
Towers  stock. 

The  SEC  case  says  Towers’  actual 
losses  grew  steadily  from  1988  to  $60 
million  in  1991,  despite  the  company’s 
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reporting  increasing  profits. 

Further,  the  SEC  says  Towers  unlaw¬ 
fully  sold  $215  million  worth  of  promis¬ 
sory  notes  to  unqualified  investors  and 
used  the  money  to  fund  “staggering”  ex¬ 
penses  or  misappropriated  it,  leaving 
much  “unaccounted  for  to  this  day.” 

The  SEC  also  accused  Hoffenberg  of 
violating  a  1988  settlement  in  which  he 
agreed  to  comply  with  securities  laws. 

The  agency  is  seeking  more  than 
$200  million  from  the  defendants,  in¬ 
cluding  Towers  vice  chairman  Mitchell 
Brater  and  Arthur  J.  Ferro,  an  outside 
accountant. 

Columnists  were  comparing  Towers  to 
a  classic  Ponzi,  or  pyramid,  scheme,  in 
which  money  from  new  investors  pays 
the  obligations  to  earlier  investors — a 
charge  Sorkin  denied. 

In  some  instances,  the  suit  says,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  sales,  brokers  inflated  the 


NEW  YORK  COLUMNIST  Mike 
McAlary  is  living  testament  that  it  pays  to 
have  friends — especially  friends  who  have 
friends  who  own  newspapers. 

McAlary  testified  that  he  got  his  latest 
job  at  the  New  York  Daily  News  with 
help  from  a  “friend,”  New  York  Times 
columnist  and  former  editor  A.M. 
Rosenthal. 

Testifying  in  a  hearing  over  his  defec¬ 
tion  from  a  $275,000-a-year  job  at  the 
New  York  Post  to  the  Daily  News, 
McAlary  said  Rosenthal  asked  him  at  a 
social  function  about  his  plans,  since 
businessman  Steven  Hoffenberg  was 
about  to  acquire  the  Post. 

McAlary  responded  that  he  was  consid¬ 
ering  the  Daily  News  and  Newsday,  both 
former  employers,  but  was  undecided. 


value  of  widows’  and  retirees’  assets  to 
meet  the  $1  million  minimum  required 
for  the  risky  investments. 

The  SEC  is  seeking  more  than  $200 
million  in  “ill-gotten  gains.” 

News  of  the  suit  sent  prices  of  Towers 
stock  plunging  on  the  unlisted  over-the- 
counter  market  to  $2  a  share. 

Hearing  on  raiding 

In  other  developments,  Hoffenberg 
pressed  in  hearings  in  state  court  for  an 
injunction  barring  Mortimer  Zucker- 
man’s  Daily  News  from  raiding  the  Post’s 
newsroom. 

Zuckerman  has  hired  Post  editor  Lou 
Colasuonno,  managing  editor  James 
Lynch,  metro  editor  Richard  Gooding 
and  columnists  Mike  McAlary  and  Amy 
Pagnozzi.  McAlary  worked  at  the  News 

(See  Woes  on  page  31) 


He  said  he  had  written  some  unflat¬ 
tering  things  about  the  News’  new  own¬ 
er,  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  and  expressed 
doubt  about  his  prospects  there. 

But  Rosenthal  offered  to  call  Zucker¬ 
man,  and  McAlary  accepted,  the  con¬ 
tact  resulting  in  a  call  from  Zuckerman 
and  breakfast. 

“I  told  Zuckerman  I  had  a  contract 
[with  the  Post]  but  I  thought  they  were 
in  breach  of  it,”  McAlary  testified.  “We 
hadn’t  been  paid  and  we  were  bouncing 
checks  all  over  town.” 

He  also  told  the  Supreme  Court  hear¬ 
ing  that  he  learned  that  Hoffenberg  was 
to  be  named  in  an  SEC  fraud  suit,  and, 
through  personal  dealings,  decided  Hof- 

(See  Helps  on  page  31) 
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Former  Times  editor  helps 
Post  columnist  switch  jobs 
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Nippon  press  club 
allows  foreigners 

AFTER  YEARS  OF  locking  out  foreign  news  organizations, 
the  club  that  controls  press  access  to  Japan’s  Foreign  Ministry 
in  Tokyo  has  opened  its  doors  to  foreign  reporters. 

The  Kasumi  Club  last  fall  changed  its  rules  and  admitted 
the  Associated  Press  and  Reuters  as  regular  members. 

It  is  the  first  of  Japan’s  press  clubs  to  give  foreign  journalists 
full  status.  The  clubs,  for  the  most  part,  limit  membership  to 
the  173  members  of  the  Japan  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  (NSK),  which  does  not  accept  non-Japanese 
media. 

“We  are  very  pleased  with  this  important  first  step  toward 
greater  access  to  news  sources  in  Japan,”  said  AP  Tokyo  bureau 
chief  Thomas  J.  Dygard. 

Though  other  press  clubs  have  granted  “observer”  status  to 
allow  foreign  reporters  into  news  conferences,  background 
briefings,  or  kondan,  and  other  events  remain  off-limits  to 
non-members. 

For  years,  foreign  news  organizations  have  complained 
about  being  excluded  from  everything  from  routine  news  con¬ 
ferences  to  off-the-record  briefings.  Critics  also  say  the  club’s 
status  as  a  cartel  goes  against  the  grain  of  competition  and  pro¬ 
motes  soft  coverage  of  government  because  journalists  are 
loath  to  offend  the  officials  who  feed  them  information. 

“It’s  absolutely  appalling  that  the  press  corps  in  Japan  could 
allow  this  to  go  on,”  said  Matthew  Winkler,  Bloomberg  Busi¬ 
ness  News  editor  in  chief.  “What  this  really  amounts  to  is  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  Our  business  is  selling  information  in  a  timely 
way,  including  news  about  Japanese  companies.  If  it’s  set  up  so 
we  can’t  do  that  on  a  level  playing  field,  obviously  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage.” 

Bloomberg,  a  2-year-old  New  York-based  business  informa¬ 
tion  service,  has  been  pressing  hard  for  entry  to  the  Kisha 
Club,  whose  members  receive  news  direcdy  from  Japanese  cor¬ 
porations.  Winkler,  rankled  because  Bloomberg  reporters  are 
relegated  to  waiting  on  Kisha’s  doorstep  for  news,  is  calling  for 
the  control  of  news  to  be  treated  as  a  trade  issue  “because  in¬ 
formation  is  money,”  and  giving  it  to  the  Japanese  press  gives 
Japanese  investors  an  unfair  financial  advantage. 

The  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  foreign  correspondents  in  Tokyo  support  opening 
the  clubs. 

When  Sony  announced  its  takeover  of  Columbia  Pictures, 
only  Japanese  reporters  were  allowed  into  the  press  conference, 
said  Winkler,  whose  agency  supplies  business  news  from  180 
journalists  "round  the  world  to  40  major  papers  for  free  as  a 
promotion.  —  George  Gameau 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/9/93 

2/2/93 

2/11/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.00 

12.125 

10.75 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

41.25 

38.75 

36.75 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

506.00 

499.00 

437.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.125 

23.125 

21.75 

DowJones&Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.50 

28.875 

30.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.875 

54.25 

44.875 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

62.75 

62.125 

57.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.125 

28.875 

25.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.00 

20.50 

20.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

19.75 

19.75 

21.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

33.00 

34.25 

26.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.875 

29.50 

28.00 

1  ParkCommunicationsInc.  (OTC)  19.25 

19.25 

14.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

38.00 

37.50 

25.25 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

27.00 

25.50 

26.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.375 

32.25 

34.875 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

52.375 

51.50 

43.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*3  fori  stock  split 

236.00 

235.00 

232.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  C^otes) 

Stock 

2/9/93 

2/2/93 

2/11/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

12.00 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.25 

8.625 

13.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

18.75 

18.375 

13.00 

Reuters  (c) 

57.125 

61.875 

60.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.25 

15.50 

19.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.25 

14.00 

16.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.50 

13.625 

15.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.375 

21.50 

25.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.61 

3.70 

3.87 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

39.875 

39.875 

23.50 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  ■  June  IS,  1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Iik:. 

News  Corp.  sells 
$1  billion  debt  issue 


Honolulu  deal  done 

GANNETT  CO.  SAID  it  completed  its  sale  of  the  Honolulu 
Star'Bulletin  and  acquisition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  on 
Jan.  30. 

Gannett  acquired  the  105,000-circulation  morning  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  $250  million  deal  from  Persis  Corp.,  its  partner  in  the 
Honolulu  joint  operating  agreement  (JOA).  It  sold  the  88,000- 
circulation  Star-Bulletin  to  a  limited  partnership  headed  by 
Rupert  Phillips  of  Destin,  Fla.,  in  a  transaction  whose  terms 
were  not  disclosed. 

The  JOA,  founded  in  1962,  is  to  continue  for  20  years. 
Editor6?Publisher  •  February  13,  1993 


NEWS  CORP.  LTD.,  the  Australian-based  media  concern, 
said  it  has  sold  $1  billion  worth  of  long-term  securities  in  order 
to  repay  bank  debt. 

Two  issues  of  $500  million  each — one  due  in  2003  at  8^8%, 
the  other  due  in  20D  at  9'/*% — were  rated  BBB-  by  Standard 
&  Poors  and  BA2  by  Moody’s.  They  were  underwritten  by  the 
securities  units  of  Citicorp,  J.P.  Morgan  and  Donaldson  Lufkin 
&.  Jenrette. 

Chairman  Rupert  Murdoch  said  News  Corp.  achieved  a  ma¬ 
jor  goal  by  earning  investment-grade  ratings  and  promised  the 
company  would  further  strengthen  its  financial  position. 

The  company  also  said  it  has  completed  the  $185  million 
sale  of  its  San  Antonio  Express  News  to  Hearst  Corp. 
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San  Juan  Star 
sues  to  stop 
competitor's  ads 

English-language  daily  says 
house  ads  accusing  Star  of 
falsifying  circulation  are  libelous 


THE 

BIG  MYTH 

Did  you  know  that  the  San  Juan  Star's 
Thursday  *PUJS  EDITION"  printing  press  run 
is  the  same  as  the  press  run  on  every 
single  oth»'  weekday? 
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by  Larry  Luxner 

THE  SAN  JUAN  Star,  Puerto  Rico’s 
only  English-language  daily,  is  suing  a  ri¬ 
val  business  newspaper  for  $300,000  for 
a  series  of  “libelous”  full-page  house  ads 
that  accuse  the  Star  of  lying  about  its 
circulation. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  San  Juan  Superior 
Court,  seeks  a  cease-and-desist  order  to 
stop  the  advertising,  which  is  appearing 
in  Caribbean  Business,  a  weekly  paper 
owned  by  Casiano  Communications  Inc. 

One  ad  charged  that  the  Star,  a 
Scripps  Howard  paper,  is  making  false 
circulation  claims  for  its  Thursday  “Plus” 
edition,  which  carries  a  higher  advertis¬ 
ing  rate.  Another  attacked  the  Star  for 
having  run  a  feature  story  about  Puerto 
Ricans  who  use  mail-order  catalogs  to  do 
their  shopping  via  the  U.S.  mainland. 
That  ad  ran  under  a  big  headline  that 
read,  “How  can  a  local  newspaper,  right 
at  the  beginning  of  the  holiday  gift-giv¬ 
ing  season,  do  this  to  you?  Is  this  the 
newspaper  ‘that  cares’  for  your  business?” 

Named  as  a  defendant  in  the  suit  is 
Manuel  A.  Casiano  Jr.,  chairman  of 
Casiano  Communications  Inc.,  which 
publishes  Caribbean  Business.  Casiano, 
a  former  chief  of  Puerto  Rico’s  Economic 
Development  Administration,  also  pub¬ 
lishes  Imagen,  a  Spanish-language  mag¬ 
azine  for  women;  Buena  Salud,  a  glossy 
health  magazine  aimed  at  Hispanics, 
and  several  business  directories. 

“I  feel  very  sorry  that  we  have  to  use 
this  method  to  clarify  an  unfounded  claim 
from  a  competitor,”  said  Adolfo  Comas 
Bacardi,  the  Star’s  president  and  publish- 

( Larry  Luxner  is  a  free'lance  Journalist 
based  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.) 


er,  in  a  Star  article  about  the  lawsuit. 

Rafael  Escalera,  whose  San  Juan  law 
firm  Lasa  Escalera  &  Reichard  has  been 
retained  to  defend  Casiano  Communi¬ 
cations,  says  the  Star’s  complaints  are 
without  merit. 

“We  intend  to  defend  Caribbean 
Business  on  all  grounds,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  First  Amendment,”  he  told 
E&P.  “We  stand  by  the  truth  of  our  as¬ 
sertions,  and  we  think  it’s  amazing  that 
the  Star  —  which  is  supposed  to  be  in 
favor  of  First  Amendment  rights  —  is 
suing  another  newspaper  on  this  matter, 
and  is  requesting  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  which  constitutes  a  gag  order  that 
prevents  Caribbean  Business  from  say¬ 
ing  what  it  wants  to  say.” 

Yet  Star  lawyer  Salvador  Antonetti 
said  the  accusations  printed  in  Carib¬ 
bean  Business,  which  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  40,000,  are  “not  com¬ 
mentary,  not  opinions,  but  an  advertise¬ 
ment”  undeserving  of  First  Amendment 
protection. 

“Apart  from  that,  we  know  it’s  not  an 
honest  mistake,”  he  added.  “It’s  a  delib¬ 
erate  competitive  position  that  Casiano 
has  taken.” 

According  to  the  suit,  which  was  filed 
in  Spanish  in  accordance  with  Puerto 
Rican  law,  “the  defendants’  objective  is 
to  hurt  the  image,  reputation  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Star,  which  is  Puerto  Rico’s 
only  English-language  general-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  so  Caribbean  Busi¬ 
ness. ..can  increase  its  circulation  and 
number  of  ads,  but,  instead  of  improving 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  coverage,  the  defendants  are  defam¬ 
ing  their  competitors.” 

Lawsuits  by  newspapers  against  the 
government  are  fairly  common  here  — 


The  San  Juan  Star  is  seeking  a  cease- 
and'desist  order  to  stop  its  competitor 
from  running  these  ads. 


with  the  Star  and  Puerto  Rico’s  two 
Spanish-language  dailies,  El  Nuevo  Dia 
and  El  Vocero,  all  having  sued  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  at  one  time  or  another  to  get 
information  from  the  government  under 
the  open-records  law  —  but  a  suit  by 
one  newspaper  against  another  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare. 

Antonetti  said  that  the  unusual  mea¬ 
sure  was  taken  only  after  less  threaten¬ 
ing  attempts  at  resolving  the  dispute  — 
including  a  personal  visit  to  Casiano’s 
office  —  were  unsuccessful. 

“There  has  been  some  damage  done 


How  can  a  local  neui^per, 
right  at  the  b^innir^  of 
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and  we  want  them  to  answer  for  it,”  he 
said.  “They  say  the  Star  is  lying,  but  it’s 
not.  On  Thursdays  we  do  circulate  more. 
It’s  a  part  of  our  marketing  strategy,  and 
we  practically  give  the  paper  away.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Thursday’s  press  run  is 
about  double  the  usual  press  run  of  be¬ 
tween  35,000  and  40,000.” 

Even  if  the  Caribbean  Business  ads 
cannot  be  substantiated,  said  Escalera, 
“the  Star  would  have  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  published  with  intention¬ 
al  malice  and,  even  if  they  can  prove  li¬ 
bel,  the  remedy  under  U.S.  and  Puerto 
Rican  law  is  damages,  not  prior  restraint, 
which  is  precisely  what  the  Star  is  re¬ 
questing.” 

Escalera  said  the  real  issue  is  “whether 
Caribbean  Business  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  say  what  it’s  saying.  I  think  it’s 
clear  that  it  does  have  that  right.  No  one 
will  dispute  that  the  San  Juan  Star 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  figure,  and  I 
think  we  are  all  in  agreement  of  what  the 
standard  of  proof  is  for  public  figures.” 

The  bitter  dispute  between  Caribbean 
Business  and  the  Star  comes  as  both  pa¬ 
pers  compete  for  advertising  revenue  in 
a  market  saturated  with  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  tv  stations. 


Yet,  despite  its  name,  Caribbean 
Business  has  substantially  decreased  its 
coverage  of  Caribbean  regional  issues 
over  the  past  few  years  and  has  con¬ 
centrated  mainly  on  Puerto  Rico.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Star  has  expanded 
its  business  section  and  has  hired  at 
least  six  reporters  —  including  the 
current  business  editor  —  away  from 
the  competition.  This  “evidently  has 
worried  the  defendants,”  claims  the 
suit. 

Antonetti  said  he  would  personally 
take  depositions  from  Casiano  and  at 
least  one  other  company  official,  editor 
in  chief  Sergio  Camera,  either  later  this 
month  or  in  early  February. 

The  $300,000  figure,  he  says,  is  just  a 
“very  rough  estimate”  of  the  damage  al¬ 
ready  done  by  the  ads,  which  he  said 
were  mailed  by  Gaslana  Communica¬ 
tions  officials  to  local  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  as  part  of  an  overall  campaign  to 
discredit  the  Star. 

“Our  concern  is  that  the  Star,  whose 
motto  is  The  Power  of  Truth,  has  to  rely 
on  its  reputation  for  integrity  and  truth¬ 
fulness,”  he  said.  “You  cannot  take  it 
lightly  when  somebody  attacks  your 
credibility  and  integrity.”  BECT 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
sues  for  access 
to  school  records 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN'Times  is  suing 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  to  ob¬ 
tain  audit  reports  the  board  has  refused 
to  release  to  the  newspaper  since  last 
summer. 

In  its  suit,  filed  Jan.  19  in  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court,  the  Sun-Times 
says  the  documents,  compiled  by  the 
board’s  Internal  Audit  Department,  are 
public  records. 

The  newspaper  has  requested  copies 
of  all  audits  of  the  fund  for  school  dis¬ 
trict  activities. 

The  paper  also  charges  that  the  board 
has  violated  the  state  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  by  failing  since  1984  to  keep 
a  list  of  records  under  its  control. 

School  officials  contend  the  requested 
records  are  exempt  from  public  scrutiny 
because  they  are  part  of  an  “administra¬ 
tive  enforcement  proceeding.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  also  seeking 
the  same  records  and  has  appealed  the 
board’s  denial  of  its  requests  to  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Appellate  Court. 


Writing  Grants  in  Reiigion 

Religious  News  Service,  a  religion  wire  syndicated  by  The  New  York  Times, 
announces  the  availability  of  writing  grants  for  religion  writers  and  other 
experienced  reporters. 

Funding  from  the  Lilly  Endowment  provides  competitive  grants  of  $5,000 
and  $10,000  to  pursue  in  depth  a  topic  that  deals  with  the  intersection  of 
religion  and  culture. 

For  information,  write  Executive  Editor  Judy  Weidman,  Religious  News 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  1015,  Radio  City  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10101. 


BNS 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

SYNDICATED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Guild  Gripe 

Detroit  Guild  says  newsrooms  are  unsafe 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  of  Detroit 
has  accused  the  Detroit  News  and  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  of  exposing  computer 
users  to  injury  by  failing  to  provide  prop¬ 
erly  designed  furniture. 

In  complaints  filed  with  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Department  of  Public  Health,  the 
union  charged  the  papers  with  failing  to 
meet  their  legal  obligation  to  provide  a 
safe  workplace  for  nearly  500  union-rep- 
resented  workers,  overwhelmingly  jour¬ 
nalists  who  routinely  work  at  computer 
terminals. 

The  union  cited  surveys  showing 
widespread  worker  complaints  about 
symptoms  of  repetitive  strain  injury 
(RSI),  a  broad  category  of  musculoskele¬ 
tal  injuries,  including  tendonitis  and 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  resulting  from 
holding  one’s  hands  in  place  and  repeat¬ 
ing  movements. 

The  complaint  said  the  papers  in 
many  instances  provided  non-adjustable 
furniture,  some  dating  from  the  1960s 
and  some  brand-new. 

Experts  overwhelmingly  advocate  ad¬ 
justable  tables  and  chairs,  indirect  light¬ 


ing,  and  frequent  breaks  for  stretching  as 
the  best  means  for  computer  users  to 
avoid  the  painful  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
abling  conditions. 

The  union,  which  represents  news¬ 
room  employees  at  both  papers,  said  the 
papers  should  have  installed  furniture 
and  lighting  specially  designed  for  com¬ 
puter  users. 

The  union  said  it  filed  the  charges 
with  Michigan’s  Division  of  Occupation¬ 
al  Health  after  years  of  trying  “to  per¬ 
suade”  the  papers  “to  provide  a  safe 
workplace.” 

The  complaints  cite  a  1990  survey 
finding  20%  of  Free  Press  newsroom 
employees  had  sought  medical  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  work-related  RSI.  A  1992 
Guild  survey  of  the  News  newsroom 
found  74%  of  82  respondents  “fre¬ 
quently”  experienced  at  least  one  RSI 
symptom. 

Gannett  Co.  operates  the  News  news¬ 
room,  Knight-Ridder  operates  the  Free 
Press  newsroom.  The  companies  share 
ownership  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Agency,  which  runs  the  business  that 
publishes  both  papers. 

“Obviously  we  think  we  provide  a  safe 


workplace  for  employees.  That’s  the  de¬ 
sire  and  that’s  what  we  think  we’ve 
done,”  said  Free  Press  managing  editor 
Bob  Magruder. 

According  to  the  union,  the  Free 
Press  ignored  union  efforts  to  advise  on 
newsroom  renovations  and  installed 
non-adjustable  tables  last  year,  resulting 
in  more  employee  complaints. 

Magruder  said  employees  were  con¬ 
sulted  “throughout”  the  renovation,  and 
the  new  office  furnishings  “met  all  stan¬ 
dards  of  professional  organizations  that 
we  know  of.” 

He  said  chairs  are  adjustable,  and  em¬ 
ployees  were  offered  a  desk  attachment 
that  adjusts  keyboard  height.  He  said  he 
has  received  only  two  complaints  about 
the  renovations — despite  a  memo  seek¬ 
ing  feedback. 

RSI  complaints  go  to  the  agency’s  hu¬ 
man  resources  vice  president,  who  was 
not  available  for  comment  on  how  many 
employees  have  complained  of  RSI. 

Michigan  occupational  safety  officials 
have  started  an  investigation  at  the 
News,  according  to  state  health  depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  Doug  Kalinowski,  who 
declined  to  discuss  the  Free  Press  case 
because  no  action  had  been  taken. 

The  investigation  will  include  video¬ 
taping,  interviews  with  employees,  and  a 
review  of  injury  and  illness  records  over 
five  years. 

The  state  has  no  standards  governing 
office  ergonomics,  Kalinowski  said.  It 
can  charge,  and  has  charged,  companies 
with  “general  duty”  violations  if  condi¬ 
tions  pose  “serious  harm,”  he  said.  Fines 
range  to  $7,000  per  violation,  $70,000 
for  willful  violations. 

Detroit  News  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  Robert  Giles  was  unavailable  for 
comment.  BE^P 

New  weekly 

METRO  NEWSPAPERS  OF  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  has  introduced  a  new  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Neighbor,  to  homes  in 
the  Cupertino  area.  The  group  publishes 
four  other  community  publications  in 
the  Silicon  Valley  region,  in  addition  to 
its  regional  weekly,  Metro. 


Do  you  do  business  in  Central  America? 


If  so,  your  public  relations  or  communications  office  will  want 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  only  media  directory  covering  Central 
America  and  Panama,  the  1993  Guia  de  medios 
centroamericanos  de  comunicacion. 

This  220-page  pocket-sized  book  contains  details  on  over  300 
media  organizations  and  over  200  advertising  agencies  and 
public  relations  firms,  as  well  as  the  names  of  nearly  4,000 
journalists,  including  foreign  correspondents.  It  also  contains 
useful  information,  including  statistics  and  maps. 

The  price  is  $45  per  copy,  postage  and  handling  included. 


Yes  ,  send  me . 

Name; _ 

Address: _ 


.  copies  of  the  Guia  de  medios  centroamericanos  de  comunicacion. 


City/State/Zip  Code: 


Make  your  check  payable  to  FIU/CAJP  Endowment  Fund  and  mail  to: 

Central  American  Journalism  Program 
Florida  International  University 
3000  N.E.  145  Street,  North  Miami,  FL  33181-3600 
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In  Brief 


J-'School  video 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  journalism 
teacher  Peter  Berkow  dusted  off  his  re¬ 
porting  skills  and  used  them  to  create  a 
freshman  newswriting  course  —  on 
videotape. 

Berkow,  who  heads  the  journalism 
program  at  Shasta  College  in  Redding, 
Calif.,  was  appalled  at  the  talking-head- 
and-chalkboard  style  of  most  videotaped 
college  courses. 

After  deciding  to  approach  the  job  as 
a  reporter,  he  took  a  video  camera  and 
interviewed  top  name  journalists,  using 
as  a  roadmap  the  journalism  textbook 
News  Writing  and  Reporting  for  Today’s 
Media  by  Bruce  Itule  and  Douglas  An¬ 
derson. 

Washington  Post  investigative  reporter 
Bob  Woodward,  UPI  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent  Helen  Thomas,  60  Minutes 
correspondent  Steve  Kroft,  Associated 
Press  writing  guru  Jack  Cappon  and  oth¬ 
ers  contributed  sound-bite  wisdom  from 
the  workplace  on  “what  is  news,”  the  in¬ 
verted  pyramid,  ethics,  television  writing, 
features,  dealing  with  public  relations  and 
legal  issues. 

The  result  is  a  15-hour  journalism 
course  designed  for  small  colleges  which 
have  newspapers  but  no  journalism  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  meant  to  replace  live  in¬ 
structors,  but  can  be  used  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  training  tool  in  journalism 
courses,  Berkow  said. 

The  30  tapes  are  not  for  sale,  but 
Berkow  is  testing  them  at  his  school,  and 
he  hopes  to  find  a  distributor  to  make 
them  available  at  other  colleges  in  the 
1993-94  school  year. 

New  center 

JOURNALISTS  IN  THE  territories  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  will  establish  the 
Co-ordinating  Center  for  Independent 
Media  as  part  of  an  effort  to  combat  the 
manipulation  and  distortion  of  news  in 
the  region. 

The  organization  will  be  based  in 
Ljubljana,  Slovenia,  and  operated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  and 
the  International  Federation  of  Journal¬ 
ists  (11^). 

The  decision  to  create  the  center  was 
made  at  an  FIEJ-IFJ  roundtable  of  jour¬ 
nalists  from  the  region,  who  heard  that 


independent  media  in  the  territories 
were  systematically  being  suppressed  by 
governments. 

Representatives  of  UNESCO  and  the 
Council  of  Europe  have  supported  the 
initiative,  and  UNESCO  has  agreed  to 
fund  the  appointment  of  a  regional  coor¬ 
dinator,  FIEJ  said. 


NEWSDATS  STUDENT  BRIEFING 
Page  celebrated  President  Clinton’s  in¬ 
auguration  by  selling  an  “interactive” 
poster  containing  pictures  of  all  U.S. 
presidents. 

Youngsters  “interact”  by  tearing  out 
the  pictures  along  perforated  lines  and 
converting  the  poster  into  a  set  of  42 
trading  cards. 

The  poster,  which  can  be  framed,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  student  page’s  most 


popular  features,  according  to  the  syndi¬ 
cated  feature. 

The  poster  is  available  for  $4  through 
page  editor  Bill  Zimmerman  at  Newsday, 
Two  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10016. 


THE  WEEKDAY  AND  Saturday  single 
copy  price  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  has  been  raised  to  50^ 
throughout  metro  Atlanta. 

Home  delivery  prices  were  not  affected. 

The  newspaper  had  sold  for  35^  in 
most  metro-area  vending  machines  and 
stores,  and  250  in  some  parts  of  nearby 
Gwinnett  County.  Single  copy  prices 
outside  Atlanta  were  already  500  and 
did  not  change. 

Journal  and  Constitution  publisher 
Dennis  Berry  said  increased  costs  of  doing 
business — including  higher  newsprint, 
distribution,  payroll  and  employee  health 
care  expenditures — prompted  the  price 
change.  — AP 


The  top  advice  column 
for  teenagers  available 
anywhere. 

A  weekly  Q&A  feature 
exclusively  from 
Seventeen  magazine. 

Check  it  out:  617-482-9447 

for  details  today. 


BPI 


FyiTin'AINM PUT  lot}  Boylston  St.  Boston.  MA  02116 
Lll  I LlllllliimLn I  jg|  5J7  482-9447  •  Fax  617  482-9562 


NPWQ  WIRF  New  York  •  Los  Angeles 
•»  t  II  M  II  I  n  1.  Nashville  •  London  •  Amsterdam 


Price  hike 


Newsday  offers 
presidents  poster 
for  students 
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Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Peter  Lyman 


Ted  Biedron 


Judith  Sweeney 


Carol  Stogsdill 


Peter  Lyman,  editorial  writer  and  edi' 
tor  for  the  Herald-Journal  and  Post- 
Standard  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor. 

Bob  Lloyd,  staff  development  editor 
for  Syracuse  Newspapers,  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor  of  shared 
departments. 

Janis  Barth,  former  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Herald-Journal  and  Herald 
American,  now  is  city  editor. 

Don  Caonfro,  city  desk  reporter,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  city  editor. 

Kathy  Schnoidor,  assistant  Living 
editor,  was  named  Lifestyle  editor. 

Angola  Loonard,  formerly  night  city 
editor,  becomes  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Post-Standard. 


ATTRACT  NEW  READERS 
INCREASE  READER 
SATISFACTION 


“We  followed  American  Opinion 
Research’s  game  plan  to  build 
readership  and  became  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper  in  New  England.” 

Bill  Southerland,  Executive  Editor 
The  Waterbury  Republican  American 

AOR:  Full  service  research  for  the 
newspaper  industry 

Call  Tony  Casale  or  Paul  Geller 
AMERICAN  OPINION  RESEARCH,  INC. 

609.683.4860 

Newspaper  Research  By  Newspaper  People 


Tod  Biodren,  vice  president  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times,  has  joined  Pioneer  Press, 
publishers  of  41  suburban  Chicago 
newspapers,  as  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 

Josoph  Distolhoim,  executive  editor 
of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  has  been 
named  editor  in  chief. 

He  succeeds  E.  Cody  Hall,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

Cathy  Baron  Tamraz,  vice  president 
and  Eastern  division  manager  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Wire,  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president. 

Torry  Vlterolo,  regional  manager  in 
San  Francisco,  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations. 

Ann  L.  Lokoy,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  executive,  was  named  corporate 
secretary. 

Androw  Oppmann,  deputy  managing 
editor  for  the  Houston  Post,  has  been 
appointed  metropolitan  editor. 

Previously,  Oppmann  worked  for  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  the  Hop¬ 
kinsville  Kentucky  New  Era,  the  Orange 
County  Register  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif,  and 
the  Knoxville  (Term.)  News-Sentinel. 

Richard  Luna  and  Wendy  Ben- 
iaminson,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters,  were  promoted  to  assistant  met¬ 
ropolitan  editors. 

Milia  Mersol,  correspondent  of  the 
Delo  Daily  of  Slovenia,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association. 

Also  elected  were:  Ellsabalh  Prechl 
of  Sweden’s  Svenska  Nyhetsbryan  — 
first  vice  president;  John  Forcsoy  of 


Argentina’s  La  Prensa  —  general  secre¬ 
tary;  Roy  Murphy  of  Television  of  New 
Zealand  —  assistant  general  secretary; 
Karl  Grun  of  Germany’s  Borsen 
Zeitung  —  treasurer;  and  Polor  Si- 
munovich  of  Australia’s  Herald-Sun  — 
assistant  treasurer. 

Carol  Stogsdill,  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Orange  County  edition  and 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
has  been  named  senior  editor  of  the 
newspaper. 

Judith  L.  Swoonoy,  a  consultant 
with  the  firm  McKinsey  and  Co.,  joins 
the  Times  as  president  of  the  Orange 
County  edition  and  vice  president  of  the 
Times. 

Joo  Horrora,  formerly  director  of 
marketing  for  Denny’s  Inc.  of  Irvine, 
Calif.,  has  joined  the  Orange  County 
edition  as  promotion  manager. 

Timothy  M.  McAuliff,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  credit  and  collections  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  joined  Thomson 
Newspapers  as  division  controller. 

Kathloon  Q.  Tandysy,  a  corporate 
consultant,  has  joined  the  Bakersfield 
Californian  as  director  of  human  and  or¬ 
ganizational  development. 

Jerry  Lyles,  publisher  of  the  Benton 
(Ky.)  Tribune-Courier,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Also  elected  were:  Steve  Lewery, 
the  Kentucky  Standard,  Bardstown — 
president-elect;  Derethy  Abernathy, 
the  Oldham  Era,  LaGrange — vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Jehn  Del  Sante,  the  Ash¬ 
land  Daily  Irukpendent — treasurer. 
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Keith  Jones 


Qene  Myers 


Robin  Qivhan 


Raymond  Coffey 


KeiHi  A.  Jones,  graphics  editor  for  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has  joined  the  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  Patriot  News  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  photography  and 
graphics. 

William  Gorman,  executive  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California,  a  nonprofit  educational  orga¬ 
nization  and  public  affairs  forum. 

Robert  P.  Black,  former  president  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Media  General 
Inc.  of  Richmond. 

James  F.  Woodward,  previously 
senior  EDP  auditor  for  Media  General, 
was  appointed  assistant  controller  of 
Richmond  Newspapers. 

Alton  Brown,  advertising  sales  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  promoted  to  advertising  director. 

Bob  Morgan,  regional  advertising 
manager  for  the  Virginian'Pilot  and 
Ledger' Star  of  Norfolk,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  display  ad  manager. 

Virgil  L.  Smith,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher. 

Dr.  Karon  F.  Brown,  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  Poynter  Institute,  has  been 
named  interim  dean  of  the  faculty  at 
Poynter. 

William  Castronuovo,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Boston  Reader,  was 
named  editor  and  publisher  of  the  bi¬ 
weekly  Press,  a  new,  nationally  circulat¬ 
ed  gay  and  lesbian  newspaper  produced 
in  Boston. 

Gono  Myors,  deputy  sports  editor  for 
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the  Detroit  Free  Press,  now  is  sports 
editor. 

Pal  Morgan,  who  has  worked  as 
fashion  editor,  was  named  an  assign¬ 
ment  editor  in  the  Free  Press  features 
department. 

Robin  GIvhan,  a  former  Press 
writer,  returns  to  the  newspaper.  She 
had  been  fashion  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

Johnston  M.  Mllcholl,  media  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  the  Soros  Foundations 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  has 
joined  Michael  Phelps  &.  Associates,  a 
newspaper  consulting  group  in  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

Suo  A.  Tomporo,  vice  president/em¬ 
ployee  relations  for  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Human  Resources  Certifica¬ 
tion  Institute. 

Randall  S.  Brant,  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  national  and  major  accounts  at  the 
defunct  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light,  has 
become  retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News. 

He  succeeds  Thomas  A.  Yunt, 


who  now  serves  in  the  position  of  ad 
director  in  Indianapolis. 

Brian  Williams,  a  reporter  with  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  publication,  the 
Guild  Reporter. 

He  succeeds  James  M.  Cesnik, 

who  retired. 

Raymond  R.  Coffey,  former  editorial 
page  editor  with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
becomes  a  columnist  for  the  paper. 

Andrew  B.  Dcnrls,  vice  president  for 
newspapers  at  Pioneer  Press,  was  named 
vice  president  of  the  Sun-Times  Co. 

Jen  Dalton,  assistant  business  editor  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver, 
has  been  named  city  editor. 

Deborah  Geeken,  former  business 
editor,  was  appointed  city  editor. 

Rob  Reuteman,  former  city  editor 
for  the  News,  now  is  national  editor. 

Orage  Quarles  III,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald  and  director  of 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers’  South  Car¬ 
olina  division. 
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DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Norm  McMullin 


David  Dirks 


We  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
313-646-4230 


Adverdsine/PiDmotion 


Tailoring  a 
television  ad 
campaign  to  print 

Sunday  magazine  supplements 
of  major  newspapers  reap  benefits 
of  American  Express  ads 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  cam¬ 
paigns  use  television  commercials  to 
l3uild  awareness.  But  to  advertise  its 
credit  card  service  and  bolster  its  image, 
American  Express  has  found  a  way  to 
put  its  television  commercials  into  print. 

The  ads,  dubbed  the  “Testimonial 
Campaign,”  picture  owners  of  restau¬ 
rants  or  stores,  talking  about  the  origins 
of  their  businesses  and  the  American 
Express  card. 

Ogilvy  &  Mather,  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  that  created  the  cam¬ 
paign,  is  handling  the  media  placement. 

The  print  ads  are  running  in  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  of  major  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  in  national  and  local 
magazines. 

Harking  back  to  the  days  of  the  “Do 
You  Know  Me?”  ads  featuring  celebrity 
cardholders,  the  campaign  focuses  on 
service  establishments  that  accept  the 
American  Express  card.  This  turns  the 
owners  and  their  businesses  into  the 
“celebrities.” 

“The  idea  was  to  take  these  people 
and  use  them  in  all  different  mediums: 
radio,  print  and  television,”  said  Rick 
Boyko,  executive  creative  director  for 
the  American  Express  account  at  Ogilvy 
&  Mather. 

Boyko  worked  with  art  directors  Gary 
McKendrie  and  Debbie  Lucke  to  devel¬ 
op  the  campaign. 

Famous  hot  spots  included  in  the  ads 
are  the  Sardine  Factory  restaurant  in 
San  Francisco,  Harry’s  Bar  in  New  York, 
the  Commander  Palace  in  New  Orleans 
and  Toys  “R”  Us  stores. 

Future  ads  will  include  Gordon  Siegal, 
owner  of  Crate  &.  Barrel  houseware 


stores,  and  Anita  Roderick,  founder  of 
the  Body  Shop  cosmetic  outlets,  Boyko 
said. 

One  ad  acts  as  a  public  relations  mes¬ 
senger  for  the  credit  card  company. 

New  York’s  Union  Square  Cafe  partic¬ 
ipates  in  a  hunger-relief  program  called 
Share  Our  Strength,  which  connects 
restaurants  that  have  leftover  food  with 
soup  kitchens  that  need  it.  American 
Express  participates  in  the  program  by 
sponsoring  an  annu¬ 
al  “Taste  of  the  Na¬ 
tion”  event  that  ben¬ 
efits  SOS. 

In  the  ad,  owner 
Danny  Meyer  relates 
that  his  favorite  re¬ 
view  came  not  from 
the  New  York  Times 
or  Food  &  Wine,  but 
from  the  Bowery  Mis¬ 
sion. 

He  goes  on  to  tell 
how  the  restaurant’s 
service  staff  “feel  like 
it’s  an  act  of  good 
faith”  when  they  see 
the  American  Ex¬ 
press  card  used  by  a 
customer. 

The  campaign  works  well  in  reaching 
consumers  and  other  service  establish¬ 
ments,  Boyko  pointed  out,  because  of 
the  “entrepreneurial  insights”  given  by 
the  business  owners. 

“People  like  to  watch  people,  and  they 
are  interested  in  businesses  and  how 
they  got  started,”  Boyko  said.  “We 
thought  other  service  establishments 
would  also  be  interested,  and  the  ads  let 
them  feel  like  they  are  part  of  a  bigger 
thing.” 


In  the  company’s  annual  report, 
American  Express  sets  as  one  of  its  goals 
building  up  the  business  of  its  service  es¬ 
tablishments.  By  combining  television 
ads  and  well-placed  print  ads,  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  trying  to  meet  that  goal. 

McKendrie  said  it  was  “quite  unusual” 
for  him  to  take  a  television  ad  and  put  it 
into  print.  Contrary  to  appearances,  the 
print  ads  were  developed  separately  from 
the  television  commercials. 

“We  reconducted  the  interviews  for 
each  ad,”  McKendrie  explained.  “From 
television  to  print  is  a  completely  differ¬ 
ent  atmosphere.  You  can’t  keep  a  camera 
rolling  with  a  print  ad.  In  television, 
what’s  interesting  is  what  the  person 
doesn’t  say. 

“An  expression  or  moment  can  con¬ 
vey  a  lot  but,  in  print,  they  are  much 
more  conscious  of  their  words.  They 
want  to  be  sure  to  appear  as  real  people 
and  not  as  models.” 

The  person  hired  to  shoot  many  of 
the  ads  is  a  former  news  photographer 
who  covered  the  Vietnam  War,  accord¬ 
ing  to  McKendrie. 

“We  wanted  to  use  a  ‘real  person’  pho¬ 
tographer.  It  was  important  the  person¬ 


ality  of  the  person  came  through,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  ad  was  designed  so 
the  audience  feels  as  if  it  were  witnessing 
an  interview. 

“This  is  a  campaign  that  works  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  market  mix  it  has.  It 
translates  very  well  into  print,”  said 
Robert  Rief,  sales  representative  for  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  “Ogilvy  &. 
Mather  married  the  two  together.  It 
shows  how  television  and  print  can 
work  together.” 


The  ads,  dubbed  the  “Testimonial  Campaign,"  picture  owners 
of  restaurants  or  stores  talking  about  the  origins  of  their 
businesses  and  the  American  Express  card. 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


The  photos  are  arranged  like  film¬ 
strips,  so  the  print  ads  have  a  similar 
look  to  the  television  commercials.  As 
Reif  said,  the  ads  are  easily  identifiable 
as  the  same  campaign. 

“There  is  definitely  a  sense  that  you 
have  met  these  people  before,”  Mc- 
Kendrie  said,  describing  the  campaign’s 
synergy. 

“It’s  a  great  campaign  that  we  appreci¬ 
ate  having,”  said  Ed  Conn,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Mag¬ 
azine.  “1  think  it  shows  how  our  vehicle 
can  tie  in  effectively  with  a  broadcast 
campaign. 

“It’s  definitely  a  concept  open  to  all 
accounts  who  are  using  broadcast  for 
building  image,”  Conn  said. 

The  pull-quote  centered  on  the  page 
is  similar  to  the  opening  line  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  ads.  McKendrie  pointed  out  the 
different  typefaces  used  for  each  pull- 
quote. 

“We  wanted  the  voice  to  be  that  of 
the  person,  and  not  American  Express. 
That’s  why  we  were  careful  to  use  differ¬ 
ent  typefaces  to  bring  out  the  different 
personalities.” 

Both  the  pull-quote  and  the  opening 
line  serve  to  pull  the  viewer  or  reader 
into  the  copy. 

“Each  medium  is  used  tactically  for 
what  is  being  done.  People  watch  televi¬ 
sion  differently  than  they  read  maga¬ 
zines.  People  read  magazines  differently 
than  they  do  a  newspaper.  You  have  to 
look  at  those  differences  for  things  that 
allow  you  to  capture  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  viewer  in  that  moment,”  Boyko 
said. 

A  person  usually  scans  a  paper  quick¬ 
ly  so  he  can  get  all  the  news;  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  most  newspaper  copy  is  more  visu¬ 
ally  focused,  or  sale-focused,  according 
to  Boyko. 

However,  a  magazine  is  read  more 
leisurely,  and  longer  copy  tends  to  draw 
in  readers,  he  said. 

“1  don’t  think  long  copy  works  well  in 
a  newspaper,”  Boyko  said. 

He  does  think  newspaper  pages  can 
sometimes  deliver  image  messages  if 
used  correcdy. 

“It  depends  where  the  ad  is  and  what 
it  is  trying  to  achieve.  Newspapers  allow 
you  to  be  topical  and  up-to-date,”  he 
said,  making  them  appropriate  vehicles 
for  sales  messages. 

This  is  the  company’s  national  image 
campaign  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
its  co-op  ads.  Co-op  ads  will  also  high¬ 
light  a  service  establishment,  but  those 
are  mostly  local  and  not  meant  to  do  the 
job  of  building  an  image  for  American 
Express.  BE^P 


Ad  campaign 

NEW  YORK’S  COOPERS  &  Lybrand, 
one  of  the  Big  Six  accounting  firms,  be¬ 
gan  a  television  and  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign  on  Super  Bowl  Sunday. 

The  ad  budget  is  $10  million  for  1993. 
However,  almost  $2  million  was  spent 
on  two  30-second  commercials  during 
the  Super  Bowl. 

A  print  ad  will  appear  in  several 
newspapers,  with  the  accounting  firm 
bypassing  magazines  entirely.  Hill  Holli¬ 
day  Connors  and  Cosmopulos,  the 
Boston-based  ad  agency,  was  hired  last 
November  to  produce  the  ads. 

SFW  appointments 

CHARLES  S.  McKEOWN  HAS  been 
elected  executive  vice  president  and 
Benedict  P.  Zangara  has  been  elected  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker  Co. 

McKeown,  also  the  company’s  general 
sales  manager  since  1988,  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  company  in  Philadelphia 
20  years  ago.  He  was  Chicago  regional 
manager  before  moving  to  New  York  as 
general  sales  manager. 

Zangara  joined  SFW  in  1975,  rising  to 
New  York  sales  manager  and  later  to  New 
Yoik  regional  manager,  his  current  position. 

Crazy  Classified 
contest  successful 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN’S  Crazy  Clas¬ 
sified  Contest  attracted  500,000  entries 
between  Sept.  28  and  Dec.  4,  the  most 
entries  received  for  any  contest  the  Sun 
has  run. 

In  1991,  an  All-Time  Oriole  Line-up 
contest  attracted  20,000,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  substantial. 

The  $10,000  grand-prize  winner  was 
picked  on  a  local  Morning  Edition  televi¬ 
sion  program.  Jack  Ross,  Sun  advertising 
division  manager  responsible  for  classi¬ 
fieds,  participated  in  the  show  and  over¬ 
saw  the  drawing. 

For  each  of  the  50  weekdays  of  the 
contest,  a  winner  was  picked  and  each 
winner  received  $1,000.  About  10,000 
entries  were  received  each  day  while  the 
contest  ran. 

Readers  were  asked  to  find  the  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  daily  paper  that  seemed  out 
of  touch  with  reality. 


For  example,  one  read  “Rocket  Bike. 
Great  for  canyon  jumping.  Only  used 
once.  Must  sell.  Recently  retired  to  knit 
and  mend.  Call  555-EVEL.” 

The  reader  clipped  the  ad,  noted  the 
date  it  appeared  and  sent  it  to  the  paper. 
All  entries  were  eligible  for  the  grand- 
prize  drawing. 

New  voice  mail 
options  offered 

STRONG  INTERACTIVE  SYSTEMS 
Corp.,  Irving,  Texas,  a  developer  of  voice 
interactive  software,  has  introduced  a 
new  option  in  its  “talking  classified”  ad¬ 
vertising  packages. 

CLASS,  one  of  the  company’s  soft¬ 
ware  packages,  allows  advertisement  re¬ 
sponders  the  option  of  pressing  a  key  on 
their  Touch-Tone  phone  to  contact  the 
advertiser  in  person. 

This  protects  advertisers  by  hiding  their 
personal  phone  numbers.  Strong’s  com¬ 
puters  place  the  call  according  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  pre-established  calling  schedule. 

Ad  respondents  call  the  advertised 
phone  number  and  enter  a  five-digit  box 
code. 

After  hearing  about  20  seconds  of  ad¬ 
vertiser-recorded  details,  the  caller  then 
selects  from  a  menu  to  hear  the  ad  ^ain, 
leave  a  message  or  call  the  advertiser. 

Local  calls  are  not  charged  to  either  par¬ 
ty,  just  as  if  they  have  been  directly  dialed. 

The  advantage  to  the  advertiser  is  he 
can  leave  a  message  if  the  item  has  been 
sold,  elimirrating  further  calls. 

Audiotext  service 
wins  award 

FREE  PRESS  PLUS,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  audiotext  and  fax-on-demand 
service  branch,  has  won  the  1993  Golden 
Phone  Award.  The  award,  sponsored  by 
InfoText  magazine,  is  given  for  the  best 
interactive  fax  program. 

Since  late  August,  a  series  of  infor¬ 
mational  fax  documents  have  been 
available  to  Free  Press  readers  through  a 
900  number. 

More  than  4,000  fax  orders  have  been 
fulfilled  since  then.  Free  Press  Plus  also 
runs  and  coordinates  a  series  of  pAione  and 
fax-on-demand  services.  Talklnc.  of 
Minneapolis  is  the  service  bureau  that 
provides  technical  services  for  the  900  line. 
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In  Brief 


NAHJ  settles 
with  Denver  hotel 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  has  settled  a  debt 
with  Denver’s  Radisson  Hotel  resulting 
from  the  cancellation  of  its  spring  con¬ 
vention. 

The  NAHJ  was  pressured  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  individuals  and  groups  to 
move  the  meeting  out  of  Colorado,  which 
has  been  the  target  of  a  national  boycott 
since  voters  there  passed  a  controversial 
law  banning  anti-discrimination  laws  for 
homosexuals  (E&P,  Jan.  16,  R  10). 

The  Cowles  Media  Foundation,  Uni¬ 
vision  Television,  other  media  groups 
and  NAHJ  members  helped  pay  the  re¬ 
ported  $70,000,  which  NAHJ  executive 
director  Jose  McMurray  was  quoted  as 
saying  would  have  wiped  out  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  bank  account. 

McMurray  says  the  NAHJ  has  re¬ 
ceived  positive  response  to  its  decision 


to  relocate  the  annual  confab,  which 
now  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
A  site  and  dates  for  the  convention  have 
not  been  determined. 

Expanded  presence 

THE  TIMES-MIRROR  NEWSPAPER 
Group  has  expanded  its  presence  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  a  suburb  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

The  company’s  Burke  Times-Mirror 
and  Springfield  Times-Mirror,  which 
have  a  circulation  of  62,000  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  now  will 
circulate  free  to  53,000  homes  in  south¬ 
ern  Fairfax. 

In  conjunction  with  the  expansion, 
the  company  hired  Ben  Cason  and  Mar¬ 
cia  McAllister,  editorial  executives  with 
the  Fairfax  Journal  and  veteran  journal¬ 
ists  in  Fairfax  County,  according  to  the 
company. 


SPJ  honors  trio 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  named  three  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  fellows:  Michael  Gartner,  owner  of 
the  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
president  of  NBC  News;  Bob  Greene, 
retired  assistant  managing  editor  for  in¬ 
vestigations  with  Neu/sday  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.,  and  a  veteran  investigative 
journalist;  and  Geneva  Overholser,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  in  Iowa. 

Successful 
book  distribution 

THE  LEXINGTON  (KY.)  Herald- 
Leader’s  Storybook  Christmas  project 
distributed  more  than  27,000  new  books 
to  needy  children  last  year,  7,000  more 
than  the  previous  year  and  17,000  more 
than  were  distributed  four  years  ago 
when  the  project  was  started. 


The  growth  of  newspapers  using  voice,  fax  and  on-line 
services  over  the  past  three  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
Hundreds  of  newspapers  are  adding  telecommunications  services 
because  they  have  proven  to  be  a  new  revenue  stream  as  well  as  a 
way  to  enhance  the  newspapers'  position  as  the  primary  source  of 
information  in  their  respective  markets.  The  potential  for  service 
bureaus,  syndicates,  on-line  communicators,  and  equipment 
manufacturers  to  increase  their  newspaper  business  is  almost  limitless. 


section.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and 
bound  within  the  March  6  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Edited 
by  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  journalists  in  American 
telecommunication  issues,  Michael  Conniff,  this  section  will  be 
dedicated  exclusively  to  newspapers  and  telecommunication 
opportunities.  It  will  take  a  detailed  look  at  starting  out  and  entry 
strategies,  voice  personals,  800  and  900  services,  electronic 
classified  advertising,  FAX  publishing,  on-line  services,  CD-ROM 
multimedia  publishing  and  database  marketing. 


N  ewspapers  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 

telecommunications  and  the  opportunities  it  affords,  and 
telecommunication  firms  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
lucrative  potential  of  newspapers.  They  both  need  to  know  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  mutually  profit  from  each  other’s  expertise  and 
technology. 


n  response  to  this  interest,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine 
is  publishing  its  third  annual  special  Telecommunications 


Newspapers  are  discovering  the  new  technologies.  Now 
it’s  time  for  you  to  discover  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  trade  magazine  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Reaching  some 
83,000  readers  a  week,  E&P  covers  every  facet  of  newspapering  - 
from  the  pressroom  to  the  boardroom.  It  is  the  trade  magazine  on 
which  newspaper  professionals  have  relied  for  decades.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  E&P  is  co-sponsoring  the  fourth  annual  conference  on 
Newspapers  and  Telecommunications  Opportunities;  Voice,  Fax  and 
On-Line  Services  with  The  Kelsey  Group,  a  prominent  consultant  on 
telecom  issues.  The  conference  will  take  place  March  15-17, 1993 
at  the  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco  on  Union  Square. 
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Scholarship 

LAWRENCE  M.  WALSH,  editor  of  the 
student  newspaper,  the  Suffolk  Journal, 
at  Suffolk  University  in  Boston,  has 
been  named  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Boston  Newspapermen’s  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation  Scholarship. 

Walsh,  who  graduates  from  Suffolk 
next  December,  will  receive  $1,200  to¬ 
ward  finishing  his  education. 

The  scholarship  is  funded  by  a 
$40,000  grant  from  the  association, 
which  consists  of  veteran  Boston  jour¬ 
nalists  and  was  founded  nearly  60  years 
ago.  The  award  will  be  given  annually  to 
a  student  who  plans  a  career  in  print 
journalism. 

Sun-'Times  insert 
helps  feed  poor 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN'Times  inserted 
full-size  grocery  bags  into  its  Feb.  4  edi¬ 
tions  as  part  of  a  food  drive  billed  by 
sponsors  as  the  nation’s  biggest. 

Marked  with  the  “Operation  Brown 
Bag”  logo,  the  grocery  bags  were  to  be 


used  to  take  non-perishable  foods  to  col¬ 
lection  points  at  600  supermarkets. 

The  food  was  donated  to  more  than 
800  soup  kitchens,  shelters  and  charity 
pantries  that  receive  food  from  the 
Greater  Chicago  Food  Depository  and 
its  affiliates  in  suburban  Illinois  and 
northwest  Indiana. 

“If  each  of  our  two  million  readers  do¬ 
nated  just  one  can  of  food  during  this 
program,  we  could  provide  enough  food 
for  over  400,000  meals,”  said  Charles 
Champion,  Sun-Times  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent-advertising  sales  and  marketing. 

New  lottery  game 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  News 
has  launched  a  new  daily  lottery  feature, 
“The  Number$.” 

Not  only  does  the  service  provide  dai¬ 
ly  winning  numbers  drawn  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  lot¬ 
teries,  but  it  also  runs  analyses  of  what 
numbers  actually  hit  over  a  three-month 
period. 

“We  feel  the  page  will  appeal  to  any¬ 
body  who  plays  the  lottery,”  said  deputy 


managing  editor  Alice  George.  “By  pair¬ 
ing  ‘The  Number$’  with  ‘Mind  Games’ 
[another  lottery  feature],  we  feel  this  is  a 
fun  package  for  readers,  a  diversion  once 
they  get  past  all  the  serious  news.” 

Knight  grant 

THE  JOHN  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  of  Miami  has  awarded  a 
$50,000  grant  to  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia  to  support  this  year’s  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund  summer  journal¬ 
ism  workshops  for  minority  high  school 
students,  and  for  a  tracking  system  for 
alumni. 

New  book 

MAYFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO.  of 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  Magazine  and  Feature  Writing  by 
Hiley  H.  Ward  of  Philadelphia’s  Temple 
University. 

The  book  is  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  how  to  write  newspaper  features  and 
magazine  articles,  with  an  emphasis  on 
learning  how  to  get  published. 
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The  March  6  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be 
distributed,  and  tabletop  exhibits  will  be  sold  through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  those  companies  interested  in  an  informal 
opportunity  to  show  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  prospects  what  the 
exhibitors  can  do  for  them. 

For  information  about  exhibiting  and  advertising  in  this 
special  issue,  contact  your  local  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley  at  21 2  *675  *4380. 

Closing  Dates:  space;  February  1 9  Copy:  February  22 
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Post-press  software 
for  the  future 

Three  metro  newspapers  team  up 
with  IBM  to  plan  an  ‘intelligent' 
mailroom  computer  system 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

TRYING  TO  TAKE  a  lesson  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  less  perishable  products, 
the  Washington  Post,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Boston  Globe  have  teamed  up  with 
IBM  to  plan  an  “intelligent”  mailroom 
computer  system  to  manage  the  mind- 
boggling  job  of  distributing  billions  of 
advertising  inserts. 

The  Integrated  Production  Resource 
Management  System  (IPRMS)  “will  do 
for  the  mailroom  what  pagination  will 
do  for  the  composing  room,”  said 
William  O.  Taylor,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Globe  parent  Affiliated  Publications 
Inc. 

Planners  hope  to  use  knowledge- 
based  artificial  intelligence  systems  to  in¬ 
tegrate  and  coordinate  post-press  func¬ 
tions,  which  Taylor  said  “are  becoming 
almost  impossible  to  keep  track  of.” 

A  survey  by  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  shows  that  the  number 
of  inserts  carried  by  newspapers  has 
soared  57%  in  seven  years,  from  45.4  bil¬ 
lion  in  1985  to  71.6  billion  in  1991.  Rev¬ 
enue  from  inserts  has  grown  12%  a  year 
over  seven  years — while  total  newspaper 
ad  revenue  growth  averaged  just  4.5%. 

The  steadily  rising  tide  of  inserts  has 
swamped  newspaper  mailrooms  and  fu¬ 
eled  the  expansion  of  post-press  opera¬ 
tions  and  systems. 

The  Globe,  for  example,  is  building 
an  entire  plant  solely  to  prepare  its 
Sunday  insert  package  and  hopes  to 
cut  labor  requirements  and  to  increase 
its  ability  to  target  sales  pitches  at 
consumers. 

The  unusual  software  development 
project — three  of  the  nation’s  biggest 
metro  papers  and  the  world’s  largest 
computer  company — came  about  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  use  of  narrowly 
targeted  ad  inserts  and  because  nobody 
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else  had  the  resources  to  develop  such  a 
system — neither  current  vendors  to  the 
newspaper  industry  nor  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America — said  Globe 
production  manager  Mike  Ide. 

The  papers  looked 
to  IBM’s  plant  opera¬ 
tions  unit  in  Austin, 

Texas,  because  of  its 
experience  in  help¬ 
ing  integrate  systems 
for  such  diverse  oper- 
ations  as  a  state  li¬ 
quor  distributor,  a 
Minnesota  printer 
and  a  unit  of  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Though  IBM’s 
staff  “never  walked 
into  a  newspaper,” 

Ide  said,  the  methods 
and  tools  it  used  for 
other  manufacturers 
“apply  equally  well 
to  our  business.  One 
of  the  unfortunate 
things  is  we  are  too 
inward-looking.  We 
tend  not  to  look  at 
how  other  industries 
solved  problems.” 

For  years  newspa¬ 
pers — their  execu¬ 
tives,  computers  and 
mechanical  insert¬ 
ers — ^have  been  strug¬ 
gling  with  as  many  as 
30  inserts  in  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  and  grow¬ 
ing  demand  from  re¬ 
tailers  to  target  ever- 
smaller  groups  of 
consumers. 

The  job  is  “too  com¬ 
plex  to  be  managed  by 
humans  and  to  costly 


in  terms  of  waste  and  error,”  Ide  said.  “We 
need  to  have  better  ways  to  manage  produc¬ 
tion  information.” 

For  example,  the  Globe’s  relatively  so¬ 
phisticated  system — two  on-line  insert¬ 
ers  for  each  of  its  seven  press  lines — is 
theoretically  capable  of  inserting  up  to 
six  preprints  daily.  But  with  50  geo¬ 
graphic  zones  plus  newsstand  sales,  “as  a 
practical  matter  we  can  only  manage 
three  preprints  at  one  time.” 

IPRMS  represents  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  “infrastructure”  for  production 
managers  “to  respond  more  flexibly  to 
advertisers’  needs  and  changing  adver¬ 
tising  conditions.” 

After  Ide  found  interest  at  the  Post 
and  Tribune,  the  four  parties  signed  a 
development  contract  last  summer.  The 


Early  conceptualization,  above,  of  IPRMS  common  database 
to  monitor  post-press  functions  and,  below,  more  detailed  vi¬ 
sion  of  system,  including  planning  and  monitoring  functions 
and  production  database. 
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of  Boaton  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune.  Washington  Post,  IBM. 


“relatively  small”  costs  are  being  split 
evenly. 

The  contract  will  not  result  in  a  hard¬ 
ware  or  software  product.  Its  aim  is  “to 
figure  out  what  we  want  to  do  and  how 
we  want  to  do  it,  but  not  do  it,”  Ide  said. 

The  intended  results  will  be  “func¬ 
tional  specifications  and  high-level  de¬ 
sign” — in  other  words,  a  list  of  objectives 
and  a  basic  roadmap  for  achieving  them. 

The  basic  components  are  a  consoli¬ 
dated  production  information  database, 
a  weekly  work  planner  and,  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  a  reactive  planning  tool  using 
knowledge-based  systems  to  give  man¬ 
agers  the  benefit  of  past  experience  in 
deciding  what  to  do  if  an  inserter  or  a 
press  breaks. 

After  studying  mailroom  operations 
and  meeting  monthly  with  managers, 
IBM  engineers  are  supposed  to  come  up 
with  a  set  of  documents  in  April.  Then 
each  company  can  go  its  own  way.  How¬ 
ever,  Ide  said  it  was  likely  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  continue  together  to  develop 
a  working  system,  either  with  IBM  or 
another  major  computer  company. 

IBM  hopes  to  remain  on  the  project, 
said  consulting  engineer  Bob  Rowen 
who,  along  with  several  others,  has  spent 
six  months  on  the  project. 


IBM’s  most  relevant  experience  was 
with  the  Washington  State  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Board,  for  which  IBM  figured  a  way 
to  use  robots  to  schedule  and  load  liquor 
deliveries  to  government  liquor  stores. 

At  Brown  Printing,  a  commercial 


The  job  is  “too 
complex  to  be  managed 
by  humans  and  too 
costly  in  terms  of  waste 
and  error,”  Ide  said. 


printer  in  Waseca,  Minn.,  it  redesigned 
a  bindery  system  to  assemble  magazines 
demographically. 

For  newspapers,  the  challenge  in¬ 
volves  integrating  “islands  of  automa¬ 
tion”  that  work  more  or  less  indepen¬ 
dently,  such  as  press  totalizing  systems, 
inserters,  counter-stackers,  tray  systems. 

After  six  months  immersed  in  the 
project,  including  interviews  with  60 
people  at  each  paper,  IBM  has  complet¬ 
ed  the  system  requirements  and  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  basic  design. 


“We  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how 
post-press  fits  together,”  Rowen  said.  Ad¬ 
mitting  he  “didn’t  know  much  about 
newspapers”  before  starting  the  project, 
he  said  he  was  “impressed  at  the  sophis¬ 
tication  of  a  lot  of  ^ings  that  are  there.” 

Each  paper  has  a  project  manager — 
Ide  at  the  Globe,  Chuck  Miller  at  the 
Post  and  Bruce  Allman  at  the  Tribune 
and  an  executive  sponsor,  Steve  Taylor 
at  the  Globe,  Mike  Clurman  at  the  Post 
and  Jim  O’Dell  at  the  Tribune.  BECT 

Newsprint  stats 

NORTH  AMERICA’S  PRODUCTION 
of  almost  1.33  million  metric  tons  of 
newsprint  last  November  was  6.8% 
higher  than  the  November  1991  level, 
according  to  the  Newsprint  Division  of 
the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  also  was  the  second  highest  year- 
to-year  monthly  increase  in  19^2. 

The  figure  represents  the  year’s  lowest 
monthly  production  increase  for  U.S. 
mills  ( 1.6%  over  November  ’91 )  and  the 
second  highest  increase  for  Canadian 
mills  (10.6%)  in  a  year  that  saw  mostly 
production  cutbacks  in  Canada.  Mills 
operating  rates  were  99.2%  of  capacity 
in  Canada  and  97%  in  the  U.S. 


N,Y.  Times  closes 
New  Jersey  plant 

AFTER  16  YEARS,  the  New  York 
Times  offset  printing  plant  in  Carlstadt, 
N.J.,  has  ceased  producing  the  news¬ 
paper. 

About  20  miles  south,  the  newer  Edi¬ 
son  plant  has  taken  over  printing  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  daily 
copies,  in  addition  to  the  advance  Sun¬ 
day  sections. 

Presses  converted  to  offset  at  the 
building  on  43rd  Street  in  Manhattan 
continue  printing  most  of  the  daily 
copies.  That  midtown  production  also  is 
slated  to  end  in  several  years  after  an¬ 
other  new  plant  is  erected  in  New  York’s 
Queens  borough. 

Though  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman  is 
considering  buying  the  Carlstadt  plant 
to  print  his  New  York  Daily  News,  a 
New  York  Times  Co.  spokeswoman  said 
there  had  been  no  negotiations. 

Times  production  vice  president 
Joseph  M.  Mullen  told  the  paper  that  in 
June  Edison  will  begin  printing  color  in 
the  Sunday  edition’s  Times  Book  Re¬ 
view,  and  that  by  early  fall  some  other 
Sunday  sections  and  a  periodic  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  color. 
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Globe  creates  plant 
for  Sunday  inserting 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  is  taking  an 
unusual  approach  to  handling  more 
than  a  billion  Sunday  advertising  inserts 
'  year:  a  satellite  plant  dedicated  solely 
to  compiling  its  Sunday  insert  package. 

The  $25  million  project  is  being  put 
together  in  an  existing  BO.OOO-square- 
foot  warehouse  in  Westwood,  Mass.,  16 
miles  southwest  of  Boston. 

It  is  designed  to  insert  into  the  comics 
section  an  average  of  24  preprinted  ad 
circulars,  the  television  listings  book.  Pa¬ 
rade  and  the  Globe’s  Sunday  magazine, 
then  wrap  the  package  in  plastic. 

The  Globe  wants  to  combine  into  one 
package  the  preprinted  items  now  being 
sent  to  distributors  in  three  pieces. 

Plastic-wrapped  insert  packages  will 
be  trucked  to  distributors,  who  will  com¬ 
bine  them  with  three  editorial  sections 
printed  at  the  Globe’s  headquarters  in 
downtown  Boston  and  a  satellite  plant 
in  Billerica. 

Production  manager  Mike  Ide  said 
that  the  Globe  chose  a  separate  Sunday 
inserting  plant  because  it  lacked  space 
at  the  printing  plants.  Located  close  to 
highways  and  distribution  points,  the 
new  plant  will  take  over  inserting  work 
now  being  done  at  the  Globe’s  printing 
plants  and  a  leased  building. 

The  job  of  compiling  860,000  Sunday 
insert  packages  will  take  about  100 
workers  five  days,  from  Sunday  through 
Thursday. 

Scheduled  to  start  this  summer  and 


be  fully  operational  by  September,  the 
Westwood  operation  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  as  100  different  insert 
products  a  week:  one  for  each  of  50 
zones,  each  offering  advertisers  home- 
delivery  or  single-copy  distribution. 

The  plant’s  subsystems  include  three 
28-into-l  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates  inserters,  an  automated  Jervis  Webb 
materials  storage  and  retrieval  system, 
Sitma  plastic  bagging  machines,  and 
Idab  palletizers. 

If  more  than  28  inserts  are  sold — the 
Globe’s  record  is  39 — a  pre-insert  pack¬ 
age  will  have  to  be  compiled  in  advance. 

With  Westwood,  the  Globe  aims  to  cut 
inserting  costs  up  to  16%,  and  to  free  the 
two  on-line  inserters  on  each  of  its  seven 
press  lines  to  do  more  daily  inserting. 

Like  newspapers  around  the  country, 
the  Globe  is  struggling  to  keep  up  with 
the  explosive  growth  of  inserts  and  zon¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  inserts  in  newspa¬ 
pers  soared  57%  from  1985  to  1991 — an 
average  of  8.3%  a  year — to  71.5  billion 
in  1991,  according  to  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

However,  its  approach  is  not  unique. 
Other  papers  with  space  constraints 
have  set  up  inserting  and  packaging  op¬ 
erations  separated  from  their  printing 
presses.  They  include  the  Hartford 
Courant  in  Connecticut  and  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Morning  Call. 

The  Washington  Post  for  several  years 
has  been  wrapping  its  preprint  package 
in  plastic,  but  its  sections  are  collated 
rather  than  inserted. 


Papers  that  have  space — such  as  the 
New  York  Times  at  its  $450  million  plant 
in  Edison,  N.J. —  combine  printing  and 
inserting  in  one  place. 

“What’s  unique  is  the  level  of  au¬ 
tomation  we  are  putting  into  this,”  Ide 
said.  The  plant  also  adds  a  big  responsi¬ 
bility:  a  third  plant  for  the  production 
department.  >£6?? 

AMI  sheds 
German  subsidiary 

BY  AGREEMENT  WITH  a  pool  of 
German  banks,  AM  International  shed 
its  money-losing  AM  Wohlenberg,  one 
of  15  AM  foreign  subsidiaries. 

In  doing  so,  AM  was  released  from 
obligations  to  guarantee  a  $23.6  million 
credit  facility  fully  utilized  by  Wohlenberg. 

AM  said  it  paid  $5.2  million  in  cash  to 
the  German  lenders  in  return  for  full  re¬ 
lease  from  the  obligations. 

The  transaction  leaves  AM  with  less 
than  $6  million  outstanding  in  foreign 
short-term  debt.  It  said  the  combined 
transactions  will  result  in  a  net  gain. 

Dayton,  Ohio-based  AM  Graphics, 
meanwhile,  said  the  Wohlenberg  divesti¬ 
ture  allows  the  parent  company  to  “focus 
on  its  profitable”  bindery,  mailroom  and 
forms  products  subsidiary.  AM  Graphics 
president  Richard  Bonnie  called  the  ac¬ 
tion  “extremely  positive”  because  his 
company’s  “financial  capability  allows 
application  of  additional  resources  to 
the  core  business.” 

AM  Graphics  reported  securing  con¬ 
tracts  since  last  July  that  represent  more 
than  90%  of  available  domestic  newspa¬ 
per  and  bindery  business,  with  a  four- 
year  high  in  backlogs  that  is  60%  higher 
than  in  its  first  quarter  last  year. 

Heidelberg  closes 
sbop  in  Mexico 

HEIDELBERG  HARRIS  IS  seeking  a 
buyer  for  its  smallest  factory,  a  150-em¬ 
ployee  plant  in  Saltillo,  Mexico,  which  it 
will  close  Mar.  31,  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year.  “The  decision  ...  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  three-year  decline  in  demand 
for  printing  equipment  worldwide,”  said 
company  president  Robert  A.  Brown. 

Presses  assembled  at  the  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  V-Series  newspaper  presses,  will  be 
manufactured  at  the  company’s  larger  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Dover,  N.H.,  and  Montataire, 
France. 
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before  defecting  to  the  Post  during  a 
strike  two  years  ago. 

Hoffenberg  accused  Colasuonno  and 
Me  Alary  of  breaching  their  contracts. 
Colasuonno  was  earning  $200,000  a 
year  and  was  slated  to  make  $300,000  in 
1994,  according  to  contracts  disclosed  as 
part  of  the  suit.  McAlary,  who  was  earn¬ 
ing  $275,000,  was  due  for  a  raise  to 
$300,000  this  fall. 

McAlary  testified  that  he  felt  the  Post 
had  breached  the  contract  by  cutting  his 
pay  and  bouncing  his  paycheck.  He  also 
said  he  had  no  faith  in  Hoffenberg.  He 
cited  a  former  Hoffenberg  associate  who 
told  the  columnist  that  Hoffenberg  had 
backed  out  of  obligations  and  had  used 
racial  slurs. 


McAlary  also  testified  that  Hoffen¬ 
berg  had  asked  Colasuonno  to  ask  local 
politicians  to  “pressure”  the  Post’s 
banker  to  extend  loans. 

Daily  News  staffers  stay 

At  the  Daily  News,  several  prominent 
editorial  staffers  withdrew  plans  to  take 
buyouts.  They  include  organized  crime 
columnist  Jerry  Capeci,  metro  columnist 
Juan  Gonzalez,  education  writer  LyNell 
Hancock  and  reporters  Sonia  Reyes  and 
Ellen  Tumposky. 

Capeci  said  he  opted  to  hold  his  job 
while  continuing  to  press  Zuckerman  for 
a  contract  with  the  Newspaper  Guild 
local. 

The  Guild  is  leading  a  boycott  of  the 
News  and  Zuckerman’s  other  holdings 
because  he  fired  180  Guild  workers  and 
left  the  union  without  a  contract,  de¬ 


spite  contracts  with  nine  other  unions, 
when  he  acquired  it  from  bankruptcy 
last  month. 

In  a  column,  Gonzalez  lamented  the 
Guild’s  “major  labor  defeat”  and  the  loss 
of  union  solidarity. 

“Knowing  that  a  union  is  nothing  if 
not  people  sticking  together,  we  decided 
to  stay  at  the  News,  seek  the  best  con¬ 
tract  we  can  for  those  who  remain  and 
the  best  settlement  possible  for  those 
who  may  never  come  back,”  he  wrote. 

In  other  developments,  the  Post 
named  Seth  E.  Jones  photo  editor. 

Press  reports  said  other  potential  buy¬ 
ers  have  expressed  interest  in  the  Post, 
including  cosmetics  company  heir  and 
Republican  political  hopeful  Ronald 
Lauder,  former  New  York  Deputy  Mayor 
Kenneth  Lipper  and  Broadway  producer 
James  Nederlander.  BECT 


Helps 

Continued  from  page  16 


fenberg  “was  not  to  be  trusted.”  He  said 
Hoffenberg  had  “zero  credibility”  and  he 
felt  his  reputation  was  in  jeopardy  by 
working  for  him. 

McAlary  said  Hoffenberg  was  “fixat¬ 
ed”  on  gays  and  suggested  the  Post  dis¬ 
close  an  unnamed  person’s  homosexual¬ 
ity  on  Page  One.  He  said  sources  told 
him  they  heard  Hoffenberg  use  ethnic 
slurs. 

Hoffenberg  later  branded  the  accusa¬ 
tions  “outrageous,  disgusting  lies”  and 
said  it  was  McAlary  who  suggested  the 
outing. 

The  Post  quoted  Hoffenberg  as  nam¬ 
ing  the  subject. 

Hoffenberg’s  attorney.  Jay  Fisher, 
sought  in  questioning  to  establish  that 
McAlary’s  contract  remained  in  force, 
including  an  exclusivity  clause. 

The  Post’s  current  owner,  Peter  Ka- 
likow,  who  has  turned  control  over  to 
Hoffenberg,  testified  that  McAlary  was 
among  the  best  10  columnists  in  the 
country  and  was  “a  very  important  part 
of  the  Post.” 

Kalikow,  who  said  he  had  asked 
McAlary  to  stay,  testified  he  never  told 
him  his  contract  was  terminated  nor  did 
the  columnist  ask  to  have  his  contract 
terminated. 

Hoffenberg  sued  the  News  after  it 
hired  the  Post’s  top  three  editors — edi¬ 
tor  Lou  Colasuonno,  managing  editor 
James  Lynch  and  metro  editor  Richard 
Gooding — and  columnists  McAlary  and 
Amy  Pagnozzi. 

McAlary  and  Colasuonno  hired  a 


lawyer  to  defend  against  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  charges. 

The  Post’s  new  editor,  Gerard  Bray, 
testified  that  the  defections  had  “a  seri¬ 
ous  negative  impact”  and  exacerbated 
the  staff’s  uncertainty  about  the  Post’s 
viability. 

He  said  two  other  Post  staffers  had 
been  offered  jobs  at  the  News,  movie 
critic  Jami  Bernard  and  sportswriter 
Frank  Isola. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  there  was  no 
decision  on  the  Post’s  request  for  an  in¬ 
junction  barring  the  News  from  hiring 
other  Post  employees. 

All  Post  employees  took  one-month 
20%  pay  cuts,  with  union  approval,  to 
stem  losses  and  keep  the  paper  alive  dur¬ 
ing  the  ownership  transition. 

— George  Gameau 

Daily  briefings 
no  longer  aired 

ALMOST  AS  QUICKLY  as  they  were 
put  on,  the  daily  White  House  briefings 
have  been  taken  off  the  airwaves. 

Breaking  with  the  practice  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration,  the  first  daily  af¬ 
ternoon  briefings  by  White  House  com¬ 
munications  director  George  Steph- 
anopoulos  had  been  carried  live,  mostly 
by  CNN. 

Press  secretary  Dee  Dee  Myers,  how¬ 
ever,  said  they  were  “unnecessarily  com¬ 
bative”  and  the  live  broadcast  was 
stopped. 

In  an  earlier  interview  with  E&P, 
White  House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  president  Karen  Hosier  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  said  the  association  likely 


would  not  take  a  strong  stand  on  that  is¬ 
sue,  because  its  membership  was  divided 
on  the  issue  —  print  members  tended  to 
be  against  it,  while  many  broadcasters 
supported  it. 

In  addition,  it  was  reported  that  the 
White  House  communications  staff  of¬ 
fices  would  remain  off-limits  to  the  press 
(E&P,  Jan.  30,  P.9). 

USPS  nixes  rule 
for  small  papers 

AFTER  A  MEETING  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
withdrawn  a  rule  that  would  have  bur¬ 
dened  community  newspapers  with  long 
and  costly  computations  on  forms  for 
second-class  mailings. 

NNA  chairman  Frank  W.  Garred, 
publisher  of  the  Port  Toumsend  (Wash.) 
Jefferson  County  Leader,  and  NNA 
Government  Relations  Committee 
chairman  Jack  Fishman,  president  of 
Lakeway  Publishers  Inc.,  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  in  December  made  a  personal 
plea  to  Postmaster  General  Marvin 
Runyon  regarding  the  rule.  Also  at  the 
meeting  was  NNA  president  Tonda  F. 
Rush. 

According  to  the  NNA,  Garred  and 
Fishman  told  Runyon  the  rule  would 
force  small  newspapers  to  purchase  so¬ 
phisticated  weighing  equipment  and  to 
carry  out  time-consuming  computations. 

The  rule,  slated  to  go  into  effect  last 
March,  was  postponed  for  a  year  and 
would  have  become  effective  March  15, 
1993.  Instead,  it  has  been  withdrawn 
completely. 
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Later 
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Botnick,  however,  told  Nelson  he 
didn’t  want  anything  written  about  the 
incident,  and  Nelson  didn’t  have  enough 
facts  yet  for  a  story. 

Not  long  after  that.  Dean,  who  still 
was  troubled  by  the  events,  was  advised 
to  tell  the  story  to  a  journalist  he  trusted. 
So  he  gave  Nelson  an  ll-page  memo  de¬ 
tailing  everything. 

“'X^en  1  really  knew  that  what  Dean 
had  said  was  pretty  accurate  was  when  he 
gave  me  that  memo,  because  the  memo 
set  down  [facts]  in  great  detail,  and,  not 
only  that,  it  dovetailed  with  what  Bot¬ 
nick  had  told  me,  with  what  else  I  had 
been  able  to  learn,”  Nelson  recalled. 

Nelson  took  that  memo  to  Meridian 
Police  Chief  Roy  Gunn,  who,  believing 
that  the  police  never  got  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  for  their  role  in  the  Tarrants  cap¬ 
ture,  set  up  a  meeting  for  Nelson  with 
Police  Detective  Luke  Scarbrough,  who 
had  dealt  with  the  informants. 


Nelson  had  hit  the  “mother  lode.” 
Scarbrough  was  willing  to  show  Nelson 
all  the  police  records,  including  records 
of  meetings  with  the  informants. 

There  was  one  catch,  though.  Scar¬ 
brough  wanted  to  be  paid. 

Nelson  wrestled  with  the  idea  and 
then  told  Scarbrough  that  he  would  pay 
him  $1,000  for  the  documents. 

“1  drew  that  distinction  there,”  Nelson 
explained.  “1  don’t  know  if  everybody 
would  draw  that  distinction,  that  1 
wasn’t  paying  for  people  to  say  some¬ 
thing.  1  was  paying  for  documents  that 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  1  don’t  think  1 
was  just  justifying  the  paying  for  it. 

“The  guy  wanted  the  money,  1 
thought  the  story  needed  to  be  told,  and 
the  paper  could  certainly  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  So  1  didn’t  see  anything  particular¬ 
ly  wrong  with  it. 

“But  it  is  the  only  time  I’ve  ever  paid 
for  information  of  any  kind,”  Nelson 
said,  adding  that  he  disapproves  “of  pay¬ 
ing  people  to  give  you  a  statement  or  to 
testify  to  something  that  involves  an  al¬ 
legation  of  wrongdoing  or  something.” 

“I  really  disapprove,  and  1  try  to  make 
the  distinction.” 


While  working  on  the  story.  Nelson 
was  extra-careful.  Not  only  did  he  have 
Scarbrough  initial  each  page  of  the  doc¬ 
uments  he  copied  to  verify  their  legiti¬ 
macy,  when  conducting  interviews  later, 
the  paper’s  Houston  bureau  chief  flew  in 
to  be  there  as  a  witness. 

Nelson  said  he  took  those  precautions 
because  he  wanted  “to  make  sure  that  1 
protected  against  libel  because  it  was  a 
very  sensitive,  explosive  subject.” 

Once  he  had  the  information.  Nelson 
went  back  and  re- interviewed  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ambush,  confronting  them 
with  what  he  had  learned.  They  were 
not  pleased. 

In  fact,  not  only  did  Botnick  recant 
his  earlier  admissions,  but  police  and  FBI 
sources  called  the  story  a  disservice  to 
law  enforcement  and  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  and  one  that  could  leave  “the  blood 
of  innocent  people”  on  Nelson’s  hands. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  people  had 
tried  to  warn  Nelson  off  a  story,  but  he 
found  it  troubling. 

As  Nelson  explains  in  the  book,  upon 


returning  to  Washington,  where  he  had 
just  been  assigned,  “1  began  trying  to 
write  a  story,  but  it  wasn’t  easy  because  it 
involved  a  complicated  series  of  events 
and  a  large  cast  of  characters. 

“Worse,  my  stomach  was  tied  in  knots 
and  1  had  trouble  sleeping.  I  would  go  to 
bed  each  night  thinking  about  what  [FBI 
agent  Roy]  Moore  had  said  about  the 
blood  of  innocent  people  being  on  my 
hands  and  yanking  the  rug  out  from  un¬ 
der  law  enforcement.” 

That  was  when  Nelson  received  the 
uncashed  check  back  from  Scarbrough, 
who  warned  that  “You  are  writing  about 
vicious,  bloodthirsty  Klansmen  who  are 
waiting  for  certain  names  to  be  made 
public  and  there  will  be  retaliation  by 
them.  This  blood  will  be  on  your  hands 
and  your  conscience.” 

Despite  the  admonitions.  Nelson 
wrote,  “There  was  never  any  real  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  about  whether  1  would 
write  the  story.” 

Nelson  finished  the  article  two  weeks 
later.  The  Times  ran  the  story  on  Page 
One  with  a  jump  inside  and  distributed 
it  through  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Wash- 
ington  Post  News  Service. 


While  there  was  considerable  back¬ 
lash  from  Meridian,  the  quake  in  Wash¬ 
ington  began  at  the  top.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
immediately  issued  instructions  that  the 
FBI  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  Nel¬ 
son.  Not  only  was  Nelson  cut  off,  but 
the  paper  was  denied  access  to  Bureau 
matters,  and  Hoover  reportedly  began  to 
spread  rumors  around  Washington  that 
Nelson  was  a  drunk. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Nelson  had 
irked  the  FBI  with  his  coverage,  but  the 
“smear  campaign”  against  him  was  much 
worse,  and  the  Times  eventually  told 
Nelson  to  back  off  on  other  FBI  stories. 

Nelson,  who  had  been  investigating 
another  FBI  matter,  said  that  was  the 
only  time  he  ever  got  pulled  off  a  story. 

He  knew,  however,  that  if  the  FBI  was 
that  angry  with  him  for  his  stories,  “there’s 
something  dead  wrong  there,  because  1 
knew  1  hadn’t  done  anything  wrong  in  any 
of  it.  All  1  had  done  was  I  had  literally  re¬ 
ported  what  had  happened.” 

At  the  time,  events  in  the  nation  pre¬ 
cluded  the  Meridian  ambush  from  gar¬ 
nering  much  national  attention,  but  it 
continued  to  haunt  Nelson  for  20  years. 

The  opportunity  to  write  about 
Meridian  again  came  out  of  an  offer  to 
write  a  book  about  President  Reagan  or 
President  Bush. 

Nelson,  who  has  written  several 
books,  said  he  had  no  interest  in  that 
and  instead  pitched  this  book. 

“I  was  always  fascinated  by  it,  and  1  al¬ 
ways  wondered  how  justified  they  were 
in  setting  up  the  ambush,”  Nelson  said. 
“1  think  probably,  having  gone  back  and 
done  the  book,  I’ve  changed  my  mind 
about  it.” 

Looking  at  the  situation.  Nelson  said 
he  tried  “to  look  at  it  as  if  I  were  a  Jew 
living  in  Mississippi,  and  I  had  heard 
played  for  me  by  the  FBI  a  tape  record¬ 
ing  of  Klansmen  saying  they  were  going 
to  blow  up  a  synagogue  with  women  and 
children  inside.  What  would  my  reac¬ 
tion  have  beenr 

In  his  1970  article.  Nelson  said  he 
“was  more  focused  on  the  police  prac¬ 
tices  and  what  happened  there.” 

“It  was  only  after  really  going  back  in 
the  book  that  1  really  thought  that  much 
about  it,  focused  on  it. 

“1  look  back  on  it,  and  I  wish  1  had 
known  as  much  then  as  I  know  now 
about  it  and  had  been  able  to  report  it  in 
more  detail.  I  see  more  now  of  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  what  took  place  than  I  did  at 
the  time.” 

The  book  includes  “a  lot  more  detail 
about  the  way  it  was  set  up,  the  way  the 
money  was  raised,  the  way  the  Jews  had 
their  meetings  and  the  talk  about  hiring 


“I  don*t  know  if  everybody  would  draw  that 
distinction,  that  1  wasn’t  paying  for  people  to 
say  something.  I  was  paying  for  documents 
that  spoke  for  themselves  . . . 
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A  columnist  who  is 
a  cartoonist  as  well 

Jane  Adler  wears  a  pair  of  hats  when  doing  the  weekly 
‘Indoor  Gardening'  for  Whitegate  Features  Syndicate 


by  David  Astor 

JANE  ADLER  IS  both  a  syndicated  gar¬ 
dening  columnist  and  syndicated  gar¬ 
dening  cartoonist,  yet  she  does  only  one 
syndicated  gardening  feature. 

If  this  seems  like  an  unsolvable  riddle, 
it  is  not.  What  Adler  does  is  write  the 
weekly  “Indoor  Gardening”  feature  and 
then  draw  a  cartoon  to  accompany  it. 

This  makes  the  Rhode  Islander  one  of 
the  few  people  in  syndication  with  such 
a  dual  role,  and  Adler  is  happy  to  per¬ 
form  both  creative  functions. 

“It’s  nice  to  give  readers  a  few  laughs,” 
she  observed,  “and  drawing  for  me  is  a 
good  break  from  writing.” 

Not  that  sketching  “Indoor  Garden¬ 
ing”  illustrations  is  a  piece  of  cake  for 
Adler.  Most  of  the  art  is  relatively  easy 
—  Adler’s  cartooning  style  is  more  mini¬ 
malist  than  her  painting  style  —  but  she 
does  do  detailed  drawings  when  it  comes 
to  flowers  that  her  readers  may  not  be 
very  familiar  with. 

And  finding  cartoon  ideas  can  be 
tough  sometimes.  “It’s  much  easier  to  do 
regular  cartoons  that  can  be  about  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Adler.  “I  have  one  subject  — 
plants!” 

Also,  Adler  periodically  writes  about 
plants  that  she  has  written  about  before 
(albeit  with  a  different  slant),  making  it 
harder  to  come  up  with  fresh  cartoon 
angles.  “How  many  jokes  can  you  make 
about  a  poinsettia?”  she  asked  with  a 
laugh. 

Yet  Adler  manages  to  keep  the  car¬ 
toons  coming,  and  the  effort  is  well 
worth  it.  She  noted  that  her  drawings 
may  even  make  someone  with  little  in¬ 
terest  in  gardening  stop  and  take  a  look 
at  her  column  while  leafing  through  the 
newspaper. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  quite  interested  in  gardening,  of 
course,  and  a  good  number  of  them  read 


“Indoor  Gardening.”  Indeed,  Adler’s  spe¬ 
cial  columns  have  elicited  as  many  as 
25,000  letters. 

According  to  Whitegate  Features 
Syndicate,  readers  see  Adler  in  papers 
such  as  the  Arizona  Republic,  Coluni' 
bus  Dispatch,  Fresno  Bee,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  Portland  Oregonian,  Sacra' 
mento  Bee,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union' 
News,  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Citizens’ 
Voice. 

There  is  also  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  Bulletin,  which  was  the  first  pa¬ 
per  to  print  Adler’s  column  in  1971  and 
for  which  she  has  also  done  a  great  deal 
of  non-column-writing  work. 

During  her  feature’s  22-year  run, 
Adler  has  covered  topics  such  as  plant 
care,  the  best  and  worst  gardening 
products,  the  latest  scientific  advances, 
and  which  plants  are  associated  with 
specific  holidays. 

In  her  current  Valentine’s  Day  col¬ 
umn,  for  instance,  Adler  notes  that  the 


Jane  Adler 


red  rose  is  the  most-purchased  flower 
for  Feb.  14  but  adds  that  a  survey  indi¬ 
cates  that  women  actually  prefer  pink, 
purple,  and  peach  hues  over  red. 

Adler  also  writes  about  numerous 
other  gardening  subjects,  including  en¬ 
vironmental  issues. 

Each  “Indoor  Gardening”  install¬ 
ment  ends  with  a  tip  from  a  reader  and 
a  question-and-answer  section. 

Adler  certainly  knows  what  she  is 
talking  about  when  she  answers  reader 
queries.  She  has  run  a  gardening  busi¬ 
ness,  published  a  gardening  newsletter, 
written  magazine  gardening  columns, 
penned  free-lance  gardening  articles, 
hosted  a  television  gardening  program, 
and  more. 

The  journalist,  who  holds  a  degree  in 
English  literature  from  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  also  has  a  number  of 
non-gardening  credits  on  her  resume. 
For  instance,  Adler  has  taught,  had  her 
paintings  displayed  in  one-woman 
shows,  and  written  about  a  variety  of 
topics  other  than  plants.  Indeed,  Adler 
does  features  on  home  decorating,  pop¬ 
ular  psychology,  and  travel  that  are  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Whitegate. 

Adler  said  she  likes  the  people  at 
Whitegate  —  which  is  based  at  71 
Faunce  Drive,  Providence,  R.I.  02906 
—  and  enjoys  the  “personalized  service” 
a  smaller  syndicate  can  offer.  The 
columnist  did  note  that  she  also  has 
good  memories  of  her  1976-88  tenure 
with  what  is  now  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate,  a  company  much  larger  than 
Whitegate.  BE^P 
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United  gives  library 
numerous  cartoons 

UNITED  MEDIA  HAS  donated 
more  than  83,000  originals  to  Ohio 
State  University’s  Cartoon,  Graphic, 
and  Photographic  Arts  Research 
Library. 

The  cartoons,  valued  at  $9.1  million, 
bring  the  size  of  the  library’s  massive 
collection  to  about  200,000  pieces. 

UM’s  most  famous  properties, 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  and 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis,  were  not  part 
of  the  donation.  However,  some  of  the 
well-known  comics  that  did  go  to 
Ohio  State  were  “Alley  Oop,”  “Eb  and 
Flo,”  “Ferd’nand,”  “Nancy,”  “Our 
Boarding  House,”  “Out  Our  Way,” 
“Priscilla’s  Pop,”  “Wee  Pals,”  and 
“Winthrop.” 

Also  part  of  the  donation  were  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  by  John  Lane  and  Ohio 
State  alumnus  Bill  Crawford. 

The  editorial  cartoons  and  comics 
date  from  1931  to  1991,  with  most  of 
them  drawn  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

Ohio  State  said  the  archive  will  be 
called  the  Robert  Roy  Metz  Collection 
of  Cartoon  Art  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  has  served  as  UM’s  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  since  1978. 

Metz  stated,  “I  can’t  think  of  a  finer 
place  for  these  comic  art  originals  to  re¬ 
side  than  in  the  library  at  Ohio  State, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
appreciation  of  this  unique  American 
art  form.” 

UM  senior  vice  president/editorial 
director  David  Hendin,  who  suggested 
the  donation,  added,  “The  reason  that 
we’re  giving  them  to  Ohio  State  is  be¬ 
cause  Lucy  Caswell  and  her  staff  have 
done  a  really  unique  job  over  the  last  10 


Lucy  Caswell  with  a  few  of  the  United 
Media  cartoons. 
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years  in  putting  together  a  library 
archive  of  cartoon  art.” 

Caswell,  curator  of  the  Columbus- 
based  library,  said  that  “the  depth  and 
breadth  of  this  [UM]  collection  are 
amazing.  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  re¬ 
searchers  as  primary  source  material.” 

The  E.W.  Scripps-owned  UM  in¬ 
cludes  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

‘Conservative  View^ 
ended  by  Kilpatrick 

JAMES  KILPATRICK,  ONE  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  widely  read  political  columnists 
for  decades,  has  ended  his  thrice-weekly 
“Conservative  View”  feature. 

However,  the  72-year-old  Kilpatrick  is 
not  leaving  the  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  fold.  He  has  started  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  for  Universal  about  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  is  also  continuing  his  weekly 
“Writer’s  Art”  feature. 

“He  is  now  focusing  on  the  two  great 
professional  loves  of  his  life  —  the 
Supreme  Court  and  language,”  said 
Universal  vice  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Lee  Salem. 

Salem  noted  that  Kilpatrick  dis¬ 
cussed  the  nation’s  highest  court  ap¬ 
proximately  once  a  month  in  “A  Con¬ 
servative  View,”  which  had  480  client 
newspapers.  The  Universal  executive 
said  that  “a  large  number”  of  these 
clients  are  running  the  Supreme  Court 
feature. 

The  award-winning  Kilpatrick  began 
“A  Conservative  View”  in  1964  for  the 
old  Newsday  syndicate,  and  moved  to 
Universal  in  1979. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  Kilpatrick  was  a 
reporter,  chief  editorial  writer,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 


The  Oklahoma  native  and  current 
South  Carolina  resident  is  also  known 
for  authoring  a  number  of  books  and  for 
formerly  doing  point-counterpoint 
commentary  with  Shana  Alexander  on 
60  Minutes. 

In  his  last  “Conservative  View”  col¬ 
umn,  Kilpatrick  wrote  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  “the  most  unforgettable 
man  1  ever  met  in  public  life.”  He  added 
that  politicians  he  liked  as  people  in¬ 
cluded  Everett  Dirksen,  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter,  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  Richard 
Nixon. 

Later  in  the  piece,  Kilpatrick  stated, 
“1  believe  our  republic  is  in  trouble  — 
trouble  of  a  different  sort  than  we  have 
faced  before.  I  worry  most  about  the 
erosion  of  old  moral  values,  about  the 
tendency  of  sex  to  drive  away  love.” 

The  former  segregationist  said  he 
also  worries  about  racial  tensions,  edu¬ 
cation,  deficits,  health  insurance,  the 
declining  influence  of  religion,  corrupt 
business  leaders,  and  politicians  “out 
for  the  quick  fix  and  the  fast  buck.” 

However,  Kilpatrick  concluded, 
“This  republic  will  survive.  Under  the 
surface  tarnish,  good  silver  shines  be¬ 
low.  Old  ideals  are  not  dead.  They’re 
only  neglected.” 
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Rowan  on  Marshall 

A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  has 
been  written  by  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist  Carl  Rowan. 

Dream  Makers,  Dream  Breakers: 
The  World  of  Thurgood  Marshall  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Little,  Brown. 

Speaking  of  the  nation’s  highest 
court,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  columnist  Robert  Wagman  has 
authored  The  Supreme  Court:  A  Citi- 
zen’s  Guide  for  Pharos  Books. 

Another  columnist,  Joe  Bob  Briggs  of 
Creators  Syndicate,  talks  about  man¬ 
hood  and  other  topics  in  Iron  Joe  Bob 
from  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

And  Everything  I  Need  to  Know  I 
Learned  from  Nancy  is  coming  Feb.  26 
from  Pharos.  The  book  —  “conceived 
and  compiled”  by  Kevin  McDonough 

—  offers  phrases  and  sayings  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  late  Ernie  Bushmiller’s 
“Nancy”  comics. 

The  strip  is  now  handled  by  Jerry 
Scott  of  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

News  about  awards 

ANN  LANDERS  OF  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  received  Columbia  University’s 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Dean’s  Award. 

Speaking  of  awards,  the  Avonworth 
Elementary  School  in  Pittsburgh  was 
the  grand-prize  winner  in  a  “Garfield” 
contest  co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  More  than  90 
schools  competed  in  the  contest  by 
turning  part  of  their  schoolyards  into 
wildlife  habitats. 

Someone  dressed  as  Garfield  the  cat 

—  who  stars  in  Jim  Davis’  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  comic  —  visited  Avon- 
worth  Jan.  29  to  present  a  $1,000  check 
to  be  used  for  environmental  programs. 

‘Les  Moore^  cartoon 

AN  OFFBEAT  COMIC  called  “Les 
Moore”  is  being  self-syndicated  by 
Phillip  Jewell. 

The  six-times-a-week  panel  started 
about  18  months  ago  in  New  York  City’s 
Street  News,  and  had  eight  daily  clients 
as  of  earlier  this  winter. 

Jewell  is  a  Virginia  native  who  grew  up 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  before 
earning  a  business  degree,  cum  laude, 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1974. 


One  reason  not  to  trade  for  a  player 
to  be  named  later. 

‘Les  Moore’ 


Since  then,  Jewell  has  worked  in  the 
printing  industry  for  15  years,  performed 
stand-up  comedy,  written  humorous  tv 
and  radio  commercials,  hosted  a  Detroit 
radio  program  called  Nothing  Serious, 
written  gag  lines  for  other  cartoonists, 
and  taken  courses  at  the  Art  Center 
College  of  Design  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Jewell  is  based  at  235  E.  51st  St.,  Suite 
3A,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Has  a  new  building 

NEWS  USA  HAS  moved  to  new 
headquarters  that  are  more  than  double 
the  size  of  its  previous  one. 

The  company  —  now  based  at  4601 
Eisenhower  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22304-4868  —  syndicates  free  columns 
underwritten  by  corporations,  trade  as¬ 
sociations,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
federal  agencies. 

Also,  its  Radio  USA  division  sends 
material  to  radio  stations,  and  its 
newest  venture  —  Hispanic  USA  — 
reaches  Hispanic  newspapers  and  radio 
stations. 


Job-related  material 

HOW-TO  ARTICLES  about  resume 
writing,  interviewing,  and  job  searching 
are  being  offered  by  RAM  Freelance 
Publishing. 

Sidebar  material  and  short  fillers  are 
written  by  Tom  R.  Arterburn,  whose  ar¬ 
ticles  have  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  National  Business  Employment 
Weekly  and  local  newspapers. 

Arterburn  —  based  at  the  New  York 
Life  Bldg.,  505  South  Illinois,  Belleville, 
Ill.  62220  —  is  a  columnist  for  the 
Professional  Association  of  Resume 
Writers. 

‘Baby  Blues’  gallery 

A  “BABY  BLUES”  cartoon  art  gallery 
has  opened  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Re¬ 
gional  Medical  Center  in  Phoenix. 

Included  in  the  gallery  are  blown-up 
cutout  figures,  original  comics,  sketches, 
and  notes  connected  with  “Baby  Blues” 
by  Rick  Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott  of  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

The  purpose  of  the  gallery  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  teen-pregnancy  program  at 
Good  Samaritan  that  the  March  of 
Dimes  calls  “a  one-stop  resource  for 
prenatal  care,  education,  nutrition,  and 
motivation.” 

On  another  tv  sbow 

“MOMMA”/“MISS  PEACH”  cartoonist 
Mell  Lazarus  of  Creators  Syndicate  has 
appeared  on  another  prime-time  televi¬ 
sion  series. 

Lazarus  and  several  non-syndicated 
cartoonists  were  on  Bob  Newhart’s  Bob 
show,  which  aired  Jan.  29  on  CBS. 

The  National  Cartoonists  Society 
president  was  previously  on  the  Nov.  15 
Murder,  She  Wrote  (E&P,  Oct.  24, 
1992). 

Sprague’s  cartoons 

A  WEEKLY  PACKET  of  editorial  car¬ 
toons  is  being  self-syndicated  by  Kevin 
Sprague. 

His  “Knot  Lenny  Cartoons”  appear 
regularly  in  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times' 
Union,  and  have  a  client  list  of  more 
than  a  dozen  other  newspapers. 

Sprague  —  whose  work  has  also  run 
in  USA  Today  —  is  based  at  149  W. 
Genesee  St.,  Clyde,  N.Y.  14433. 
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listening  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
sales  process,”  Czufin  said. 

“We’ve  got  to  be  flexible  nowadays, 
and  we’ve  got  to  be  willing  to  do  things 
that  some  years  ago  we  would  never  con¬ 
sider  doing.  Now  it’s  a  different  ball- 
game.  We’re  not  selling  ads,  we’re  selling 
ideas.” 

Bourestom  related  that  Franklin  Spi¬ 
er,  which  buys  large  amounts  of  ad  space 
in  the  Times  for  book  publishers  such  as 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.  and  Avon  Books, 
has  had  an  excellent  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  newspaper. 

Recently,  a  publisher  she  represents 
wanted  to  create  a  full-page  ad  in  a  short 
time,  Bourestom  recalled.  “We  were 
concerned  that  the  client  was  happy, 
and  that  the  Times  would  have  the 
space  available.  1  felt  that  I  could  really 
be  honest  with  their  people,  and  they  re¬ 
ally  worked  with  us.” 

Czufin  and  Melanson  are  obviously 
pleased  with  the  success  of  the  agency 
relations  effort,  and  they  say  they  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  expanding  it.  Immediate 
goals  include  establishing  agency  con¬ 


tacts  in  markets  outside  New  York,  mak¬ 
ing  a  major  presentation  in  the  spring  to 
the  agencies’  creative  element  that  in¬ 
cludes  an  orientation  on  the  Times’  col¬ 
or  capability,  and  keeping  the  agencies 
abreast  of  new  Times  ventures. 

So  many  tasks  for  a  team  of  two  is  “a 
hell  of  a  tall  order,”  Czufin  admits,  “but 
it’s  fun.” 

Czufin  believes  that  what  has  worked 
for  the  Times  can  work  for  other  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  is  heartened  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  publications  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Wos/iington  Post  have  ap¬ 
proached  him  for  information  about  the 
Times  program. 

“The  more  newspapers  that  we  can 
get  to  care  about  agencies,  care  about 
the  way  they  think,  care  about  helping 
them,”  he  determined,  “the  better  off  it 
is  for  everybody.”  BES?? 

Courier  Online 

THE  LOUISVILLE  (KY.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  now  is  available  on  CD-ROM 
through  CD  News,  a  product  of  News- 
Bank  Inc.  of  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Reporters  to 
study  trade  issues 

TWENTY-THREE  REPORTERS  will 
study  international  trade  issues  and  their 
impact  on  American  jobs  Feb.  14-19  at 
the  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park. 

The  fellowships  were  awarded  by  a  se¬ 
lection  committee  composed  of  Wall 
Street  Journal  national  correspondent 
Frank  Allen  and  Washington  Post  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  Rudolph  Pyatt  Jr. 

Endowment 

THE  MICHIGAN  JOURNALISM  fel¬ 
lows  program  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan  has  received  an  endowment  of 
$150,000  from  the  Pryor  Foundation  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  to  advance  under¬ 
standing  of  international  reporting. 

Income  from  the  endowment  will  be 
used  to  bring  in  seminar  speakers,  spon¬ 
sor  travel  and  provide  materials  for  the 
fellows,  who  come  to  U-M  to  study  for 
one  year. 


THE  JOURNAL 


SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWS  SERVICE 
WELCOMES  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAUL  STAR  TRIBUNE 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
GLOBE  AND  MAIL  OF  CANADA 
DEUTSCHE  PRESSE  AGENTUR 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
THE  OBSERVER  OF  LONDON 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  staunchly 
independent,  employee-owned  newspaper 
which  has  served  as  the  premier  voice 
of  the  Midwest  for  111  years,  has  joined 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service  as  a 
contributor.  Now  SHNS  subscribers  have 
access  to  the  best  of  The  Journal’s 
news,  sports,  op-ed,  business 
and  lifestyle  features. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  the 
latest  in  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
SHNS  contributors,  including  the 
Scripps  Howard  newspapers  and: 

SHNS  is  the  most  readable  and  best-edited  suppiementai  news  service  avaiiable. 

To  learn  what  SHNS  can  offer  your  newspaper,  please  call  Irwin  Breslauer  at  212-580-8559. 

200  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 
AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA 
A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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the  University  of  London,  believes  that 
the  reaction  to  the  recent  royal  press  cov¬ 
erage  has  obscured  what  should  be  a  gen¬ 
uine  debate  about  press  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy.  He  also  regrets  that  the  legislation  be¬ 
ing  prepared  is  not  expected  to  contain 
an  American-style  distinction  between 
public  figures  and  private  citizens. 

A  privacy  law,  he  argues,  should  pro¬ 
tect  “the  little  man  who  is  caught  up  in 
some  national  story,  whose  past  is  put  all 
over  the  scandal  sheets  and  is  of  no  pub¬ 
lic  interest  at  all.  He  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  damages.” 

Kelvin  MacKenzie,  editor  of  the  Sun, 
alluded  to  the  lack  of  a  public-figure  pro¬ 
vision  in  British  legal  thinking  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  before  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee.  He  noted  that  Lindi  St  Clair, 
a.k.a.  Miss  Whiplash,  a  well-known 
prostitute,  had  claimed  that  more  than 
200  MPs  had  been  among  her  clients. 

“If  you  had  the  U.S.  privacy  laws,” 
MacKenzie  said,  “we  could  publish  the 
name  of  every  single  MP  named  in  the 
Lindi  St  Clair  file,  every  single  one  of 
their  alleged  sexual  peccadilloes,  and 
you  couldn’t  claim  one  single  penny.” 

Barendt  believes  that  any  benefit  from 
privacy  legislation  would  also  be  limited 
by  its  expected  lack  of  a  provision  for  le¬ 
gal  aid.  This  would  effectively  rule  out 
protection  for  all  but  those  who  could  af¬ 
ford  to  embark  on  what  often  prove  to 
be  expensive  lawsuits. 

British  lawyers  do  not  normally  work 
on  contingency,  and  libel  litigants  face 
the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  the  legal 
expenses  of  their  opponents.  Such  costs 
can  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  current  debate  on  press  regula¬ 
tion,  Barendt  said,  exposes  “a  real  con¬ 
flict”  in  British  life.  “TTiere  is  the  liberal 
tradition  which  would  regard  any  signifi¬ 
cant  erosion  of  press  and  media  freedom 
as  a  very  significant  restriction  on  all  our 
freedoms,  and  I  think  there  is  quite  a 
body  of  support  not  just  in  the  media 
but  also  in  Parliament  which  would  be 
very,  very  reluctant  to  introduce  new 
laws.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
widespread  revulsion  at  some  of  the  tac¬ 
tics  used  by  the  tabloid  press  in  gather¬ 
ing  information.” 

More  pressure  on  the  press  came  in 
the  form  of  a  vote  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Jan.  29  in  favor  of  a  bill  that 
would  establish  an  independent  press 
authority  with  the  power  to  require 
newspapers  to  print  corrections  of  inac¬ 
curate  reports. 


“The  underlying  agenda  of  my  bill,” 
said  Labor  Party  MP  Clive  Soley,  its 
sponsor,  “is  designed  to  raise  standards 
in  journalism.  The  problem  is  not  that 
there  aren’t  sufficient  laws  surrounding 
journalists.  The  problem  is  that  the 
standards  and  the  ethical  code  of  some 
editors  and  some  journalists  is  too  low.” 

The  government  is  opposed  to  Soley’s 
bill. 

The  tension  between  the  press  and 
the  government  raises  questions  about 
the  government’s  relationship  with  the 
tabloids,  which  —  except  for  the  Labor 
Party-oriented  Daily  Mirror  and  its  sister 
tabloids  —  have  supported  the  ruling 
Conservative  Party  over  the  years. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  recent 
skirmishing  was  David  Mellor,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  minister  who  had  warned  the 
tabloids  in  1989  that  they  were  “drinking 
in  the  Last  Chance  Saloon.” 

Mellor  resigned  as  national  heritage 
secretary  last  year  after  heavy  coverage 
of  his  private  life  that  began  with  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  an  affair  he  had  been  having 
with  an  actress.  It  was  the  apparent  use 
of  electronic  surveillance  equipment  in 
the  initial  Mellor  coverage  that  enraged 
senior  politicians. 

A  more  recent  victim  was  Norman 
Lamont,  who,  as  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  is  responsible  for  running 
Britain’s  economy.  The  Sun  reported, 
accurately,  that  Lamont  had  exceeded 
his  credit  card  limit  22  times.  The  cover¬ 
age  turned  him  briefly  into  a  national 
figure  of  fun.  Lamont  himself  gave  a  pos¬ 
sible  hint  of  the  government’s  inner 
thoughts  about  the  propriety  of  such 
high  jinks  when  he  subsequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  tabloids  as  “overmighty 
subjects”  and  compared  them  with  pow¬ 
erful  labor  unions  of  the  1970s. 

Despite  its  support  of  the  Tories  and 
its  constant  denigration  of  the  Labor 
Party,  the  Sun  presents  itself  as  the 
champion  of  the  little  guy,  implacably 
hostile  to  “the  establishment”  and  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  tweak  the  noses  of  the 
rich  and  powerful. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee,  MacKenzie  argued 
that  any  attempt  to  bar  publication  of 
the  Camillagate  tapes  would  reflect  an 
attitude  that  “the  whole  world  can  know 
what’s  going  on,  but  not  you  poor  little 
people  in  the  U.K.,  not  you  people  who 
actually  pay  their  taxes,  who  support 
their  castles.” 

Recently,  Lord  Gilmour,  who  served 
in  the  cabinet  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  accused  her  of  hav¬ 
ing  undermined  British  television  while 
boosting  the  pro-Tory  tabloids. 


The  result  was  “to  vandalize  the  best 
television  in  the  world,  and  pander  to 
the  worst  newspapers  in  the  world, 
which  performed  the  seemingly  impossi¬ 
ble  feat  of  achieving  even  lower  stan¬ 
dards  than  before.” 

Gilmour,  the  former  editor  of  The 
Spectator,  a  right-of-center  political  and 
arts  magazine,  supports  Calcutt’s  main 
recommendations,  including  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  press  tribunal. 

To  Barendt,  the  wide  circulation  of 
the  tabloids  says  something  unflattering 
about  the  British. 

“1  think  we  are  a  nation  of  hyp¬ 
ocrites,”  he  said.  “We  buy  all  these  rub¬ 
bishy  papers  and  then  say  that  there 
should  be  curbs  on  them.” 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  started 
a  weekly  column  in  its  Sunday  business 
section  on  the  needs  of  state  workers. 

Called  “The  State  Line,”  the  column 
addresses  the  questions  from  current 
and  aspiring  employees  in  the  state 
capital. 

Information  provided  in  the  column 
has  included  advising  demoted  employ¬ 
ees  on  their  preference  in  filling  vacan¬ 
cies  and  procedures  for  filing  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  complaints. 

“State  employees  are  a  big  and  loyal 
part  of  our  readership.  We’re  pleased  to 
introduce  this  feature  for  them,”  said 
managing  editor  Peter  Bhatia. 

The  column,  in  question-answer  for¬ 
mat,  is  written  by  Valentin  Lopez,  a  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  with  the  California 
Highway  Patrol. 


TWO  $1,000  JOURNALISM  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  established  at  Oakton 
College,  Des  Plains,  111.,  by  the  Des 
Plains  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
eight  Chicago  Suburban  Times  news¬ 
papers. 

The  scholarships  were  given  in  the 
memory  of  the  late  James  A.  Linen  IV, 
former  owner  of  the  company. 

Knight  grant 

THE  KNIGHT  FOUNDATION  has 
awarded  a  $25,000  grant  to  the  World 
Press  Institute  to  support  a  program  that 
gives  international  journalists  a  four- 
month,  warts-and-all  experience  in  the 
United  States. 


New  column 


Scholarships 
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more  straight  nights,  staying  at  the  near¬ 
by  YMCA.  (We  would  work  the  last  five 
days  of  a  financial  week,  then  the  first 
five  days  of  the  next  one).Then  it  is  back 
to  D.C.  for  10  more  straight  nights.  We 
stay  in  D.C.  for  about  a  month  and  work 
some  at  the  Star. 

Now  it  is  back  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  working  days  this  time  on  their 
big  advance  sections  for  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  Overtime  was  always  plentiful,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Sunday  classified  ads  on  Friday 
nights. 

Toledo  was  the  next  paper,  and  many 
tramp  printers  could  be  found  working 
there.  They  had  a  very  efficient  ad  room 
operation.  Then  up  north  to  Detroit, 
where  they  had  three  papers  at  the 
time.  The  Free  Press,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day,  was  my  favorite  composing  room 
there. 

Leaving  Detroit  after  about  10  days  we 
slip  up  to  the  Toledo  Blade  again  for  a 
few  nights. 

Then  it  is  off  to  Indianapolis,  where 
many  tramp  printers  pass  through  each 
year.  After  work  at  night  you  would  al¬ 
ways  see  a  lot  of  tramp  printers  at  a  local 


all-night  restaurant.  You  would  always 
see  people  you  hadn’t  seen  for  a  year  or 
two. 

Then  to  a  much  smaller  city,  Terre 
Haute,  which  was  famous  because  of 
their  Saturday  doubleheader  shift.  I  nev¬ 
er  failed  to  get  hired  when  I  passed 
through.  It  was  awfully  good  income  for 
one  day’s  work. 

Then  on  to  St.  Louis,  with  two  papers 
at  the  time.  I  liked  the  Globe  Democrat 
and  Post  Dispatch  equally  well.  When 
the  baseball  season  was  on,  I  always  took 
in  some  baseball  games. 

Kansas  City  was  next  on  our  journey. 
The  only  paper  was  the  Star,  which  had 
a  big  composing  room  with  many  tramp 
printers  on  its  slip  board.  You  could  stay 
here  for  six  months,  and  many  of  your 
friends  would  pass  by. 

Here  they  had  a  cash-in  man  who 
would  cash  you  in  after  each  shift  if 
you  preferred.  This  caused  many  tramp 
printers  to  pass  through  Kansas  City 
often. 

My  home  town  was  nearby  in  Kansas, 
thus  I  made  it  a  point  to  be  working 
there  on  important  holidays  such  as 
Christmas.  Such  was  the  routine  of  a 
tramp  printer. 

Sooner  or  later  1  would  leave  Kansas 


City,  and  it  could  be  in  any  direction. 
On  two  occasions  it  was  to  Texas,  and 
one  time  to  the  West  Coast.  Most  of  the 
time  it  was  to  the  East.  That  was  the  life 
of  a  tramp  printer  in  those  days. 

Even  for  a  total  non-drinker  like  my¬ 
self,  it  was  difficult  to  save  money  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  Letters  were  constantly 
forwarded,  and  the  oil  company  credit 
card  people  were  wondering  why  their 
checks  were  coming  from  all  over  the 
US.A. 

Unlike  the  typical  tramp  printer,  I 
had  a  different  reason  for  working  in  so 
many  composing  rooms.  My  desire  was 
to  learn  a  lot  about  the  trade  this  way 
and  then  put  the  knowledge  to  work  for 
me.  I  succeeded  in  this  effort  with  some 
management  positions. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  mention  it  was 
difficult  at  times  to  explain  to  my  family 
and  friends  why  I  was  always  on  the 
move. 

After  repeating  my  reasons  over  and 
over,  they  would  finally  seem  to  under¬ 
stand. 

For  my  last  30  years,  I  finally  was  a 
“homeguard”  at  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Then  an  introduction  to  a  family  busi¬ 
ness  in  1963  cut  short  my  tramp  printer 
journey.  ■E^P 
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sources.  Health  food,  business,  car  care, 
gardening  and  safety  features  by  home 
economists  and  other  experts.  Free:  repro 
proofs  or  diskettes  of  type,  screened  pho¬ 
tos,  line  art.  Edit  as  you  wish.  Phone 
Steve  Seeman  at  North  American  Precis 

S^dicote,  Inc.  (800)  222-5551  for  sam¬ 

ples. 

GARDENING 

INDOOR  GARDENING  AND  OUTDOOR 
CONTAINER  PLANTS  column/cartoon 
by  syndicated  columnist  Jane  Adler  for 
all  areas.  Fun,  Informative.  Great  edi¬ 
tor  recommendations.  Whitegate 
Features,  71  Faunce  Dr.,  Providence,  Rl 
02906.  (401)  274-2149. 


'IN  A  NUTSHEti' 

Because  life  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

MONEY 

INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COMMISSION 
'IN  THE  MONEY.'  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  how  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  700 
word,  Q&A  format  gives  reader  a  person- 
alized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  as  low  as 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience  of 
baby  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commission 
on  Special  Report  sales  generated  ^ 
your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
Palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coast  Flwy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fax  (310)  457-9196. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Coiurt,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC.'  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  12th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


'900'  PROFIT  CENTER.  Quality  24 
line  dating/voice  mail.  State  of  the 
art  features.  $18,500  installed. 
(619)  276-7420. 

PUBUSHING/MAGAZINE 
Acquisition  wonted  of  shopper  or  news¬ 
paper,  weekly  or  monthly-specialty  mark¬ 
et  or  niche  o.k.  Principals  only.  Send 
to  Box  6225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Rapidly 
growing  market  in  N.E.  Florida.  Five 
year  old  established  monthly  magazine 
on  Amelio  Island,  FL.  All  equipment 
included.  Owner  financing.  Will 
train  new  ovimer.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  (or  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  (or  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

Appraisals  (or  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 
(406)  586-6621 . 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

'1st  in  RESULTS' 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  ■  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smith-South-(601 )  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(41 4)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
tor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consirW  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  calf 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  -  Appraisals  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal  Brokerage-Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Flail  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  AAontclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

"newspapers  for  sale 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmirti  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Management,  Employee  Newspaper 
ftirchase.  $2t4M-25MM-(- 
JM&A,  (614)  889-9747.  Est.  1983. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


54,000  free  and  paid  circulation. 

$1 ,400,000  gross.  $235,000  net  profit. 
New  York  State,  JM&A,  (61 4)  889-9747. 

NY  UPSTATE  WEEKLY 
Excellent  owner-operator  situation. 
Priced  to  sell.  Contact:  W.B.  Grimes 
&  Co.  (301)  540-0636. 


TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


New  Hampshire  Bonanza. 

The  economy  is  coming  bock 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ride  this  long  established 
group  to  the  top.  $500K 
gross  sales.  Superb  turnaround 
situation.  Contact:  L.  Grimes, 
(301)  540-0636. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  PAID  in  Northeast.  Long- 
established,  steady  sales  gains, 
profitable.  Suburban  areas  with  growth 
potential,  4-season  recreation,  2  hours 
major  cities.  Fully  equipped  (no 
press),  good  staff.  Priced  near 
$460,000  grass,  some  terms.  State 
experience,  qualifications,  expecta¬ 
tions.  Box  6229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  OREGON  weekly,  nice  town 
near  metro  area,  mac  equiped,  $100k 
gross,  priced  $70k  with  $25k  down. 
WHITESMITH  PUBUCATION  SERVICES 
Rod  Whitesmith  (206)  892-7196 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COUPLE  seeks  profitable,  unopposed 
weekly  with  up  to  $400,000  revenue. 
Anywhere  but  coldest  regions.  Send  to 
Box  6217,  Editor  &  Pubnsher. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

FURNITURE 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  IL  60656 


_ MAILROOM _ 

2-  Sheridan  P24  Inserters. 
$10,000  both.  Call  (717)  288-9805 
Ask  (or  Rick 

GCXDD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

PRE-OVYNEDMAILRCXDM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILRCX)M 


INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Konsa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 

1974  227E  4  into  1 

2  1977  227S  6  into  1 

1980  227S  5  into  1 

1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 

MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 

356-4886 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
MAILROOM 

Reconditioned  FERAG  newspaper  Single 
Copy  Conveyor  and  other  equipment. 
Guaranteed.  Available  now.  Installation. 
Call  Bob  Massarella.  FERAG,  Inc.  (215) 
788-0892. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


SHERIDAN  24-P  Inserter.  Good 
condition.  Available  mid-March. 
$15,000.  Gurney  King,  (409) 
935-2415. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUVYRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two(2)CompugraphicCompuwriter88TG 
phototypesetting  units  (fonts 
included),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor, 
1-year  supply  of  processing  chemicals 
and  additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  nwin- 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 

PRESSES 

1500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

4  unit  Goss  Community,  good  condi¬ 
tion  Sub.  and  Com.  folders,  clutched 
water  system,  plate  burner,  ink  pump, 
plate  sink,  Baldwin  105  Counteveyor, 
bundler.  Mr.  Clark,  (703)  464-6600. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


_ PRESSES _ 

1.  22*  Cut-Off,  12  Unit  Goss  Super 
Suburban.  8  Web  Folder  with  Quarter 
Folder,  plus  6  Web  Jaw  Folder  with 
Quarter  Folder.  Available  Now. 

2.  Goss  Urbanite  5  Mono-Unit,  plus 
3-Color  Unit.  Half  Folder.  Available 
Now. 

Call  Harry  Barnett 
(800)  253-7401  or 
FAX  (404)  418-1483 
NewsComm  Web  Press  Sales  Inc. 
2400  Pleasant  Hill  Rood,  Suite  200 
Duluth,  GA  30136 

DOUBLE-VY1DTH  EQUIPMENT 

8- Footprint  Goss  Colorliner, 

installed  new  1990,  22'  cut-off, 
available  now  -  SOT  reels. 

9- unit  1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22* 
(560  mm)  cut-off,  with  5  half  decks, 
45'  RTF's. 

7-unit/3-half  deck  Goss  Metro,  23 
9/16'  cu^o(f,  1978  vintage. 

One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  (ormer/ongle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fox  (913)  492-6217 
PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormotic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  (older  &  balloon 
8  40'  or  42'  RTFs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  take  a  big  step  if 
one  is  indicated.  You  can't  cross  a 
chasm  in  Kvo  small  jumps. 

David  Lloyd  George 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy. 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance.  Equipment  &  Supplies  -  Phototypesetting; 
IndustryServices-Consultants;  HeIpWanted  -Sales.  Help  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to  appear,  andwhelheranE&Pboxnumberis  needed. 

*  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number  of  'columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be, 
as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  od  should  run. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E6?P  Classified  Department 
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NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES  CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD  KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC.  (313)  673-9533 


Newspaper  TelemarkeHng  Specialish 
1  (800)  247-2338 

CALL  CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 
FOR 

ALL  OF  YOUR  CIRCULATION  NEEDS 
— Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
— Guaranteed  Subscription  Sales 
— Single  Copy  Enhancement 
More  than  30  years  experience. 
Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373, 

Bob  Averett  (205)  887-8613. 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  (or  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  ond  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
■Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


Marksman  Inc. 

MARK*eting  S*ervices  MAN'agement 
Finally  an  alternative!  I 
Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

Telemarketing  Professionals 
The  Paper  People 
Specialists  in  upgrades 
&  conversions 
(313)  585-0018 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
1-(800)  327-8463 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in  improved  revenue  base 
through  increased  commercial  web  print¬ 
ing  and  productivity.  Call  Col 
Borman  (505)  263-9091 . 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

IN  HOUSE  OPERATIONS? 

Unless  we  apprecialbly  cut  your  per- 
order  cost  ancf  improve  your  operation, 
our  services  are  free. 

Donneley  Enterprises,  (215)  849-2323. 

MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publicotians. 

Call  Bab  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


EASTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY: 
Tenure-track  Assistant  Professorship 
in  public  relations/journalism 
beginning  Fall  1993.  Master's  or  other 
advanced  degree  and  appropriate  profes¬ 
sional  experience  required;  teaching 
experience  desirable.  Duties  include 
teaching  public  relations  and  journal¬ 
ism  courses,  developing  and  supervis¬ 
ing  internships,  and  advising  publ¬ 
ic  relations  majors.  Research/ 
publication  and/or  professional 
activity  expected.  Screening  will 
begin  March  1  and  continue  until  final¬ 
ists  hove  been  identified.  Please  send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and  names 
of  three  references  to  Position  F9327, 
204  King  Hall,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197. 
Women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
are  encouraged  to  consider  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  to  identify  themselves  when 
applying.  Eastern  Michigan  Universi¬ 
ty  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ACADMEMIC 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
Media  Advisor  to  manage  state-of-the- 
art  student  media  operation,  includ¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper,  alternative 
newspaper,  magazines,  yearbook  and 
24-hour  campus  radio  station,  through 
advising  and  training  student  editors/ 
managers  in  journalistic  techniques, 
ethics  and  business  practices. 
Senior  level  position  in  department  of 
Student  Center/Activities.  Master's 
strongly  preferred;  five  years 
publications/media  management  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  work  well  with  diverse 
student  population  required.  Salary 
low  30s.  Send  resume,  application 
letter  and  names  of  3  references  by  March 
1,  1993,  to  S.  Palubicki,  Search 
Committe  Chair,  255  Ell  Student 
Center,  Northeastern  University,  360 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E<S?P  CLASSIFIEDS 


...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
your  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  Department 
of  Journalism  has  a  tenure-track 
assistant  professor  position, 
available  Fall  1993,  in  its  magazine 
sequence.  Applicants  should  have  excel¬ 
lent  teaching  ability  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  editorial  design  and  desktop 
publishing.  A  strong  record  of.  or 
demonstrated  potential  for,  scholarly 
or  creative  accomplishments  is 
required. 

The  successful  applicant  will  contribute 
primarily  to  the  department's  magazine 
sequence.  Contributions  to  one  or  more 
of  the  department's  other  seciuences 
(broadcast  news,  news  and  public  af¬ 
fairs,  photojournalism  and  public  rela¬ 
tions)  will  be  expected.  The  applicant 
should  be  prepared  to  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  graduate  program. 

The  department  offers  the  B.J.,  M.A.,  and 
Ph.D.  (communication)  degrees.  As  part 
of  a  top-ranked  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  the  Journalism  Department  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  resources  and  faculty  in 
the  college's  other  highly  regarded  prog¬ 
rams:  Advertising,  Radio-TV-Film, 
and  Speech  Communication.  Other  col¬ 
lege  resources  include  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Communication  Technology 
and  Society,  and  the  Office  for  Survey 
Research. 

A  Ph.D.  or  M.F.A.;  professional  publi¬ 
cation  experience;  and  teaching  exper¬ 
ience  are  required.  Desktop  publishing 

Xrience  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
ant  software  also  are  requirecT 
The  department  is  committed  to  achiev¬ 
ing  diversity  in  its  faculty,  students  and 
curriculum,  and  it  welcomes  applicants 
who  can  help  achieve  these  objectives. 
Screening  of  applicants  will  begin 
immediately  and  will  continue  until 
appointment  is  mode. 

Send  vita,  references  and  a  statement  of 
teaching  and  scholarly/creative  objec¬ 
tives  to: 

William  Korbus 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
Department  of  Journalism 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
AusHn  TX  78712 

The  University  of  Texas  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

’Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


Send  E6?P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AMERICAN  DIREQOR 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN  PRESS 
AND  INFORAAATION  CENTER 
(MOSCOW) 

The  Moscow-based  Center  assists  the 
Russian  media  in  the  process  of  demo¬ 
cratization  and  marketization 
through  seminars  and  training, 
library  and  electronic  database 
services,  and  publications. 

The  American  director  develops  and 
manages  the  Center's  programs.  He/she 
should  be  a  journalist  or  journalism 
program  planner  with  demonstrated 
management  ability.  Experience  in  the 
region  and  good  Russian  language 
skills  are  desirable. 

Applicants  should  send  c.v.  and  salary 
history  to:  Robert  KaH  Manoff;  Direc¬ 
tor;  Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the  News 
Media;  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication;  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  10  Washington  Place,  New  York, 
NY  10003.  EOE. 

BE  A  SURROGATE  PUBUSHER  for  a 
year,  starting  August  1 .  Sterling, 
exurban  weekly  in  Midwest.  See  if 
running  a  newspaper  is  for  you.  Academ¬ 
ics,  journalists  send  resumes  soon 
to  Box  6238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORPORATE  CONTROLLER  required  by 
American  Publishing  Company.  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing  publishes  over  200 
newspapers  in  148  locations  in  27 
states.  Recent  growth  has  been  dramatic 
and  the  company  is  now  looking  for  an 
experienced  corporate  controller  to  join 
existing  staff  to  assist  in  both 
accounting  and  operating  management 
functions. 

Located  in  a  small  town  in  Southern 
Illinois,  this  position  should 
appeal  to  an  energetic,  ambitious  person 
who  enjoys  working  in  an  entrepreneurial, 
fast  moving  environment. 

Please  reply,  in  complete  confidence, 
stating  salary  expectations,  to  J.D. 
Dodd,  Executive  Vice  President, 
American  Publishing  Company,  Box 
KXX),  West  Frankfort,  IL  62896. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTRY-LEVEL  management  trainee  post 
openwitli  Zone  5  group  of  smoll-town 
newspapers.  Must  be  excellent  speller, 
with  o  desire  to  learn  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  An  aptitude  for  sales  and  lead¬ 
ership  is  important.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  letter  describing  yourself  and 
accomplishments  to  Box  6234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  two  weekly 
shoppers  covering  49,000  homes  and 
a  sheet  fed  commercial  printing  plant  in 
east  central  Nebraska.  Oversee  total  op¬ 
erations.  Must  have  strong  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  advertising  promotion  skills  and 
knowledge  in  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sheet  fed  printing  areas. 
Candidate  must  be  able  to  work  "hands- 
on"  with  advertisers  and  allcompanyde- 
partments.  Excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  with  a  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  company.  Wonderful  community 
environment  for  the  family.  Send  letters 
of  application,  salary  history,  and  re¬ 
sume  to;  William  R.  Welsh,  President, 
Maverick  Media,  Inc.,  PO  Box  0, 
Syracuse,  NE  68446. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  If  you  are  man¬ 
aging  a  small  to  medium  newspaper 
and  looking  to  take  a  step  up,  we  may  hove 
the  position  for  you.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  walk  that  fine  line 
between  putting  out  an  outstanding  prod¬ 
uct  and  keeping  a  strong  eye  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  If  that” s  you,  and  you're  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  opportunity  of  managing 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  dailies  in 
Southern  California,  send  a  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Box  6235,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  WANTED 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  hands  on  man¬ 
ager  to  run  twice  weekly  free  paper  and 
shopper.  Located  in  Iowa.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  developing  solid  free  distribu¬ 
tion  system  a  must.  Ideal  candidate 
shoula  be  professional,  organized  and 
enthusiastic.  Major  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  administering  annual 
profit  plan,  personnel  development, 
community  relations,  and  establish¬ 
ing  direction  for  future  growth.  We  offer 
a  competitive  pcy  plan,  a  strong  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  future  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salc^  history  to  Box  6236,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDIA  BROKERAGE  AS^IATE^’ 
Long  established,  major  national  firm 
seeking  regional  reps.  Candidates 
should  be  well  versed  in  operations  and 
have  solid  industry  contacts. 
Contact:  Clagett  Ent.,  20  W.  3rd  St., 
Frederick,  MD  21701. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
The  Scottsdale  Progress,  20,000 
circulation,  a  Cowles  Media  Affili¬ 
ate,  is  now  accepting  applications  for 
Advertising  Director.  Qualified 
candidates  will  hove  daily  newspaper 
sales  and  management  experience. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus,  benefits. 
Scottsdale  Progress,  PO  Box  1 1 50, 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85252-1150.  Fox  (602) 
946-9354. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Top  position  in  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  markets  in  America,  in  the  sunny 
south.  No  caps  here.  Make  maney  based 
on  your  motivation.  Base  salary,  full 
benefits,  some  moving  allowance.  Box 
6243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

The  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  student  newspaper  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  is  seeking  a  leader  for  our 
Advertising  Department.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  training  and 
motivating  a  student  sales  staff  to 
generate  all  local  display  revenue,  as 
well  as  supervising  the  classified 
department. 

The  job  requires  an  innovative  and  high¬ 
ly  organized  person  with  excellent 
communication  and  people  skills. 
Must  have  thorough  understanding 
of  newspaper  advertising  sales  and  pro¬ 
duction  techniques.  Proven  track  record 
of  sales  and  management  experience 
essential. 

Bachelor's  degree  required.  Knowledge 
and  understanding  at  student  publica¬ 
tions  highly  desirable. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to: 

General  Manager 
OREGON  DAILY  EMERALD 
PO  Box  3159 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  sought  for 
weekly,  ABC  audited  newspaper  on 
Pacific  coast  30  minutes  south  of  San 
Francisco.  Must  have  newspaper  od  sales 
and  od  staff  management  experience. 
Call  John  by  3/1,  (415)  359-6666,  or 
send  resume  to  PO  Box  1 1 88,  Pacifica, 
CA  94044. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL 

A  growing,  medium  size  daily  newspap¬ 
er  in  Zone  3  seeks  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  direct  day-to-day 
sales  and  sales  operations  in  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  market.  We're  looking 
for  an  experienced  advertising  sales 
executive  with  a  "roll  up  your  sleeves" 
management  style.  You  will  take  an 
active  role  in  strategic  planning  and 
implementation  and  developing  our 
management  and  sales  team. 

Qualified  candidate  must  have  at 
least  3-5  years  experience  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  in  a  medium 
size  market.  Some  sales  training 
experience  a  plus.  Requires  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising 
pricing  in  a  growing  competitive 
market.  Must  understand  market  research 
and  have  a  solid  sales  background. 

We  are  looking  for  a  decisive,  strong 
manager  with  a  successful  track  record. 
We  offer  competitive  compensation  and 
excellent  benefits.  Interested?  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history 
to:  Box  6241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  REPS  for  1 3  weeklies  in 
Baltimore-DC  areas.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation  for  experienced  individuals. 
Resume  in  confidence  to:  Don  Nunes, 
Patuxent  Publishing  Co.,  10750 
Little  Patuxent  Pkv/y.,  Columbia,  MD 
21044.  FAX  (410)  997-0885. 


AUTO  AD  SALES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
professional  to  champion  auto  sales 
in  middle  market  newspaper  located  in 
West  Texas.  A  proven  track  record  in 
successful  auto  ad  sales  is  a  must. 
We  are  a  growth  company  with  excellent 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Jack  Grimes,  Abilene  Reporter- News, 

1 00  Cypress,  Abilene,  TX  79601  or  fax 
(915)  672-8754. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
-If  you  are  innovative,  creative  and 
aggressive,  possess  superior  market¬ 
ing  and  teaching  skills  for  telephone 
sales,  this  is  your  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime. 

-New  York  City's  largest  circula¬ 
tion  paper  is  seeking  an  energetic 
individual  to  head  up  a  currently 
underdeveloped  division  of  our  expand¬ 
ing  arganizotion. 

-We  publish  over  20  shoppers  delivered 
to  a  half  million  homes  every  week.  Even 
in  today's  business  climate  our 
papers  are  still  growing  rapidly. 
This  group  of  quality  publications 
is  the  undisputed  leader  in  display 
pages  sold  in  NYC.  But  as  of  yet,  we 
underdeveloped  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  The  publisher  desires 
to  realize  the  tremendous  growth  poten¬ 
tial  of  this  department.  Under  the  proper 
guidance  this  department's  billing 
is  expected  to  increase  three  fold  within 
the  next  tvro  years. 

-Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
We  will  also  compensate  for  reloca¬ 
tion.  We  are  willing  to  make  the 
investment.  Are  you  the  right  person  to 
lead  this  department  into  a  period  of 
explosive  growth.  If  so,  don't  hesitate 
and  send  your  resume  today  to:  Box  6224, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  for  ^ 
major  NJ  daily  newspaper. 

’  We  need  a  super  star  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  to  vrork  hard  and  the  ability 
to  manage,  lead,  direct  and  grow  within 
the  organization. 

*  Must  have  3  to  5  years  sales  experience 
and  the  ability  to  create  new  business 
in  a  sales  environment. 

*  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  superlative  organization 
and  industry  leader. 

Attractive  compensation  package  and  an 
excellent  benefit  program. 

If  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for 
please  contact: 

Patricia  Hovey 

Telephone  No.  (800)  875-2677. 

EKTRY  LEVEL  POSITION  open  with  Zone 
5  small  daily  (or  person  highly  moti¬ 
vated  to  move  into  management  within  a 
few  years.  An  aptitude  for  sales  along 
with  other  newspaper  skills  is  important. 
Send  resume  and  letter  about  yourself  to 
Box  6200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NYC  based,  prestigious  Jewish  weekly 
seeks  individual  for  a  position  in 
the  advertising  sales  department.  Base 
plus  Commission  plus  Bonuses.  Exper¬ 
ience  and  knovdedge  of  the  Jewish  market 
essential.  Fax  resume  and  letter  to 
(212)  447-6434. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Leadership  posi¬ 
tion  with  community  newspapers  in 
desirable  locale.  Advertising  budget¬ 
ing,  management  and  community  involW 
ment  skills  and  experience  all 
required.  Resumes  to:  "Manager",  PO  Box 
521,  Sebastopol,  CA  95473. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

ESCAPE  TO  MADISON, 

WISCONSIN 

The  Madison  State  Journal  is  conti¬ 
nuing  its  search  for  a  graphics  editor 
to  run  its  two  person  graphics  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  chal¬ 
lenging  and  creative  job  and  great  qual¬ 
ity  of  life.  Our  graphics  editor  must 
set  priorities,  produce  graphics  and 
other  art  elements,  advise  an  page 
design,  oversee  overall  typography,  teach 
basic  Mac  skills,  keep  up  with  techno¬ 
logical  developments  and  be  proficient 
with  Mac  programs.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties  are  particularly  urged  to  apply. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Cliff 
Bahnke,  managing  editor,  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

The  Rutland  Herald,  a  24,000  daily 
and  SurKlay  located  in  Centrol  Vermont 
has  a  position  available  (or  a  sales 
and  promotion  oriented  manager.  An 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  progressive 
DSM  or  number  tvro  manager  looking  for 
a  change. 

Marketing,  sales  and  service  skills 
are  a  must.  If  you  vwxjid  like  to  work  (or 
an  award  winning  family  owned  news¬ 
paper,  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  The  Rutland  Herald,  Syd  Wilson,  PO 
Box  668,  Rutland,  Vermont  05702. 

CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS  REVIEW 
Seeking  individual  to  visit  our 
newspapers  and  shoppers  across  the  U.S. 
to  evaluate  their  circulation  systems 
and  records.  Heavy  travel.  Lots  of 
detoil  and  paperwork. 

Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
6218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Zone  2  based  company  seeks  a  hands-on, 
results  oriented  team  player.  Working 
knowledge  of  budgets,  auditing  proce¬ 
dures  and  weeklies  (both  paid  arid  free)  a 
plus.  Light  travel  to  our  affiliated 
newspapers  necessary.  Must  be  organ¬ 
ized  with  the  ability  to  work  unsuper- 
vised.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  6220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  applications  held  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
The  Scottsdale  Progress,  circula¬ 
tion  20,000,  a  Cowles  Media  Affili¬ 
ate,  is  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  Qualified  candidates  will  have 
circulation  management  experience. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits. 
Scottsdale  Progress,  PO  Box  1 1 50, 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85252-1150.  Fax 
(602)  946-9354. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR  WANTED 

We're  looking  for  on  enthusiastic  and 
organized  sales  professional  to 
dir^  the  marketing  and  sales  efforts 
of  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa 
(circulation  10,500  and  growing). 
We  are  a  company  dedicated  to  growth, 
integrity,  and  professional  values 
located  in  a  university  town.  Major 
responsibilities  include  all 
sales  and  distribution  efforts 
including  telemarketing,  crewing, 
promotion,  hiring,  and  budget  admi¬ 
nistration.  We  provide  a  competitive 
compensation  package,  a  complete  ben¬ 
efits  program  and  an  opportunity  for  fu¬ 
ture  advancement.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  with  salary  history  to:  Al  Weber,  The 
Daily  Tribune,  317  Fifth  Street,  Ames, 
lA  50010. 


NEED  TOP  CIRCULATOR  for  coastal 
NC  7-day  AM  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 
Call  Brownie  Futrell  (919)  946-2144. 


OUTSIDE  SALES  CONTRAQORS 

Major  Metropolitan  Daily  in  Zone  2 
searching  for  Independent  Contractors 
to  sell  subscriptions  door-to-door 
and  or  food  and  retail  subscription 
promotional  locations.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  to  forge  a  long  term  relationship 
with  the  right  person  or  company.  We 
pay  the  most  in  the  industry  for  good 
quality  business.  Box  6223,  Editor  & 


EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  READY  for  your  next  reporting 
job?  We  are  a  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspaper  Group  paper  in  a  hotly  com- 

e'tive  Central  Florida  market.  We  are 
ring  for  news  reporters  with  at  least 
one  year  of  daily  experience  to  join  our 
city  desk  staff.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTS  REPORTER/CRinC 

Retirement  of  the  arts  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  means  we  hove  an 
opening  for  an  expert  on  the  arts,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  classical  music 
an/or  the  visual  arts. 

Dayton  has  a  vibrant  and  growing  arts 
community  and  we're  looking  for  someone 
who  can  continue  a  tradition  of  making 
the  arts  appealing  to  a  broad  newspaper 
readership.  Superb  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills  required.  If  you  don't 
have  classical  music  training  and/ 
or  visual  arts  education  —  or  if 
you've  never  written  about  the  arts  — 
please  don't  apply. 

Send  resume,  samples  of  your  work  and  a 
cover  letter  explaining  wny  you're  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country  to:  Alan  Kelley, 
Executive  Features  Editor,  Dayton 
Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Do^n, 
OH  45402. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  Opening 
for  someone  with  all-around  community 
newspaper  experience.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  would  have  ability  to  write  and 
edit  general  news  and  sports,  and  be  able 
to  help  out  in  odvertising  about  10  hours 
per  week.  Send  resumes,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  and  three  current  references 
to  Francie  Payne,  General  Manager. 
Tribune-News,  Box  L,  Holbrook,  AZ 
86205.  No  phone  calls. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Statewide  labor  organization  seeks 
individual  with  high-level  skills 
and  broad  experience  to  write  and  edit  for 
a  bi-weekly  newspaper  covering  educa¬ 
tion,  labor,  and  political  issues. 
Strong  journalism  background  plus 
five  years  minimum  experience  as  a 
reporter  and/or  editor  desirable. 
Layout  skills  a  plus.  Albany  based; 
statewide  travel  likely.  Salary 
$35,682-58,681.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  cover  letter  with  salary  history, 
writing  samples  to:  Etox  6232,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
A  unique  opportunity  for  a  strong  writer 
and  versatile  reporter  who  would  like  to 
work  in  one  of  the  world's  most  exciting 
places.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Tokyo  needs  a  solid  pro  to  help  run 
its  4-person  sports  department,  bring¬ 
ing  the  sports  news  to  American  mili¬ 
tary  and  government  employees  and  their 
families  throughout  the  Far  East.  The 
right  person  will  hove  at  least  three 
years  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper 
and  a  broad  knowledge  or  and  interest 
sports  at  all  levels.  Compensation 
includes  starting  pay  of  $27,000 
plus  (based  on  experience),  variable 
cost  of  living  allowance  (currently 
$6,700  per  year),  and  government  hous¬ 
ing  or  a  housing  allowance  (employee 
will  be  required  to  live  in  government 
housing,  if  available).  Benefits 
include  access  to  military  shopping, 
medical  and  recreational  facilities 
as  well  as  family  travel  privileges 
around  the  Pacific.  Local  English 
language  schoals  are  available,  ^ply 
by  sending  Department  of  the  Army  Form 
3433,  Available  at  U.S.  Army 
installations,  and  resume.  If  appli 
cation  forms  are  unavailable,  write  to 
us  for  one.  If  you  claim  veteran's 
status,  include  copy  of  discharge  (DD 
Form  214).  All  application  mater¬ 
ials  must  be  received  no  later  than  22 
March  1993.  Contact  Civilian  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Weekly  business  newspaper  seeks 
aggressive,  news-oriented  business 
reporter.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Kit 
Gorman,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 


*  Business  Writer 
*  City  Reporter 
We're  rated  in  the  top  100  small  towns 
in  America.  We're  looking  for  two 
writers  to  work  on  a  growing  community 
daily.  At  8,500,  our  circulation 
increased  1 2  percent  over  two  years.  Area 
industry  includes  computer  chips, 
air  bags,  food  processing,  farming 
Diverse  community  includes  Hispan- 
ics,  Japanese.  Send  resume,  clips 
five  refs  to  Dan  Block,  PO  box  910, 
Moses  Lake,  WA  98837. 


I^INgV  HIkINGV  HlldNG'.-'  HlldNG'.-'l 
OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  7 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
NG?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  ORl 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'li  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  seil  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  seil,  discover  new  empioyment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2  *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


EDITOR  for  business  tabloids  cover 
ing  construction  in  eastern  USA.  Full 
skills  required,  Mac,  page  design, 
must  write  well,  understand  business, 
knock  for  writing  headlines,  and  be  able 
to  generate  good  story  ideas.  Clips 
and  resumes  required.  Call  John  Both 
well  (215)  885-2900  for  interview. 


EOT 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  husband-wife 
team  or  strong  individual.  Run  small 
news  bureau  in  rural  Midwest  college 
town.  Good  pay  and  high  bonus  po¬ 
tential  with  award-winning  daily.  Box 
6242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  have  the  ability 
to  do  it  all  —  page  design,  bright 
headlines,  tight  Miting  of  wire  and 
staff  copy,  solid  story  selection, 
pagination,  AP  Leaf  or  Macintosh  exper¬ 
ience  a  plus.  The  Duluth  News-Tribune,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  a  60,000 
daily,  83,000  Sunday  AM.  Duluth,  a 
city  of  85,000  on  Lake  Superior, 
offers  an  urban  setting  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  outdoors  of  Northeastern 
Minnesota.  Our  summers  are  fantastic 
and  our  winters  aren't  THAT  bad.  Send 
resume,  clips,  page  layouts  to:  Holly 
Gruber,  Executive  News  Editor,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  PO  Box  1 69000,  424  W. 
1st  St.,  Duluth,  MN  55816-9000.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  An  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer. 


DESIGN  EDITOR 

Florida's  fastest-growing  newspaper 
is  looking  for  o  person  who  can  bring 
vision  and  vitality  to  its  features 
sections.  Candidates  should  have  at 
least  three  years'  experience  in  color 
design;  the  ability  to  adapt  to  the 
latest  color  technology;  on  eye  for  good 
photos  (and  the  ability  to  play  them  prop¬ 
erly);  good  headline-writing,  copy¬ 
editing  and  organizational 
skills;  and  the  desire  to  work  in  the 
competitive  South  Florida  newspaper 
market.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Richard  Robb,  Features  Desk  Editor, 
Sun-Sentinel,  200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293. 


EDITOR  -  National  bimonthly  newspaper 
circulated  to  managers  of  youth¬ 
serving  organizations  (from  communi¬ 
ty  recreation  clubs  to  juvenile  correc¬ 
tional  centers).  Responsibilities 
include  manoging  staff  and  contribut¬ 
ing  writers,  originating  and  develop¬ 
ing  story  ideas,  writing  major 
stories,  copy  editing  and  rewrite, 
layout  and  copy  fitting.  5+  years 
experiefKe  with  major  news  organization 
and  familiarity  with  youth-service 
field  required.  Salary  45-t-  depending 
on  qualifications.  Youth  Today,  1751 
N  Street,  NW,  #302,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Mocorthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 


INTERNSHIPS 
Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  th 
Illinois  statehouse  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  program  in  Public  Affairs  Report¬ 
ing.  Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers  $3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  Apri 
1 .  Contact:  Bill  Miller,  PAC  429a, 
SSU,  Springfield,  IL  62794-9243 
(217)  786-6535. 


Fax  Your  Ad 

(212)  929-1259 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 

Rapidly  improving  Northwest  Ohio 
daily  seeks  inquisitive,  highly 
creative,  productive  writer.  Stories 
will  exceed  board  meeting,  and 
classroom/teacher  profile  stories. 
You  also  will  explain  education 
topics  of  the  day,  how  they  shape  the  world 
students  learn  in  -  and  how  students  feel 
about  this.  You  must  assemble  and 
nterpret  bigger  pictures  behind  deci¬ 
sions  and  policies,  what  they  cost,  how 
this  prepares  students  for  tornorrow.  1  -3 
years  daily  reporting  experience 
preferred.  Education  reporting  experience 
desired.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  6-10 
clips  to  Ray  Sullivan,  Editor,  The 
Lima  News,  PO  Box  690,  121  E.  High 
Street,  Lima,  OH  45802-0690. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ- 
ng.  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non¬ 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For  free 
newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661; 
Outside  California:  (800) 

874-8577. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  Indiana's 
largest  daily  circulation  newspaper, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
reporter  to  write  well-researched 
stories  on  issues  and  people  that  affect 
our  readers. 

Applicant  should  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  with  a  daily  newspaper 
(experience  producing  enterprising, 
invesitigative  stories  a  must); 
strong  writing,  analytical  and 
communication  skills;  solid  news 
judgment,  and  a  determination  to 
produce  quality  stories. 

Experience  in  using  and  producing 
computer  databases  a  plus. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
copies  of  your  best  clips  to:  Joyce 
Winnecke,  City  Editor,  The  Indiana 
polis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  IN  46206-0145. 


LEWISTON  (ID)  TRIBUNE  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  arts  and  entertainment/GA  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  an  active  arts  scene,  cover¬ 
ing  everything  from  exhibit  openings  to 
rock  concerts  to  square  dancing 
Resume,  references,  clips  to:  Paul  Emer¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  957, 
Lewiston,  ID  83501. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  picture  editor.  Mini¬ 
mum  3-5  years'  experience  in  picture 
editing,  electronic  picture  desk, 
photojournalism,  Macintosh  with 
Photoshop.  Pagination  knowledge  desir¬ 
able.  AM  daily,  175,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  slides,  picture 
pages  and  work  samples  to:  Sherman 
Gessert,  Photo  Director,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  371,  Milwaukee,  W1 
53201. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 
The  Pocono  Record  is  seeking  a  person 
experienced  in  reporting  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  to  edit  copy  and  lay  out  Sunday 
edition,  news  and  feature  pages,  super¬ 
vise  one  reporter,  assign  stories  to 
news  staff  through  city  editor,  run  the 
desk  for  Sunday  live  news  pages.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to  Ron  Bouch¬ 
ard,  Editor,  The  Pocono  Record,  51 1 
Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 


EDITORIAL 


MINORITY  FEaOWSHIP 
IN  URBAN  ISSUES 

One  year  fellowship  in  investigative 
reporting  at  The  Chicago  Reporter. 
Includes  a  full-time  position  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  and  graduate 
level  courses  at  a  Chicago  area 
university. 

Full-time  experience  necessary.  Salary 
$26,000/year,  plus  full  benents. 

Candidates  should  send  a  letter, 
resume  and  5  clips  to: 

Laura  Washington 
The  Chicago  Reporter 
332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  IL  60604 


Minority  Journalists/Students: 
Win  an  expenses-paid  trip  to  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  conference  in  New  York. 
To  apply,  call  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  &  Editors,  (314)  882-2042. 


PAGE  DESIGNER  with  strong  artis¬ 
tic  ability  and  editing  skills. 
Experience  creating  graphics.  Maps 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Dagny 
Scott,  Asst.  Ne>vs  Editor,  The  New  Mexi¬ 
can,  202  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501. 


PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 
Our  news  editor  of  six  years  is  leav¬ 
ing  for  a  much  larger  paper.  We're  pro¬ 
moting  from  within,  creating  an  immedi¬ 
ate  vacancy  on  the  5-persc)n  news/ design 
desk.  Mac  and  Quark  experience  helpful; 
we're  totally  paginated.  Need  someone 
who  knows  news,  can  write  compelling 
heads,  edit  copy  and  design  eye-catch¬ 
ing  pages.  Serid  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Leaf-Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarksville, 
TN  37041. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


REPORTER,  Cleveland,  notional  church 
newspaper,  press  office.  $21,500,  plus 
excellent  benefits.  Resume,  5  clips  to 
B.J.  Chain,  UCC,  700  Prospect,  8th 
Floor,  Cleveland,  OH  44115.  EEO 
employer. 

REPORTER  -  Entry  level,  for  outstanding 
20,000  circulation  daily.  Hour  and- 
a-half  from  DC.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references,  letter  to  William  Doolit¬ 
tle,  The  Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Martins- 
burg,  WV  25401. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Do  you  know  how  togive  readers  more  than 
scores,  stats  and  standings?  Can  you 
take  a  talented  group  of  writers  to  the  next 
level?  Are  you  ready  for  the  challenge  of 
managing  a  solid  staff  of  7  full- 
timers  and  turning  it  into  an  APSE 
winner?  If  so,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you 
We're  the  Journal  and  Courier,  a 
39,000  AM  Gannett  daily,  in  a  Big  Ten 
town.  Management  experience,  design 
skills  and  an  ability  to  coach 
writers  and  develop  enterprise  good 
enough  for  1 A  are  among  the  attributes  we 
seek.  Send  a  resume,  a  weeks  worth  of  your 
sections  and  salary  requirements  to 
Steve  Crosby,  Executive  Editor,  217 
North  Sixth  St.,  Lafayette,  IN  47901. 
Equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  ARTIST/PAGE  DESIGNER 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wisconsin's 
largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  proven 
artist/ page  designer  to  assist  the 
sports  staff  in  producing  award¬ 
winning  pages.  Must  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  and  interest  in  sports  and  possess 
strong  Mac  skills,  including  Quark, 
Photoshop  and  Illustrator  or  Freehand. 
Primary  responsibility  will  be  to 
conceive,  research  and  produce  info- 
grophics  and  design  special  sports 
packages.  You  also  may  be  called  upon  to 
design  daily  pages.  Pagination  exper¬ 
ience  is  a  plus.  Smd  resume,  references 
and  work  samples  to: 

Geoffi^  W.  Blaesing 
Graphics  Editor 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-0661 


REPORTERS  -  Best  mid-sized  daily 
in  Oregon  (circulation  14,000)  seeks 
reporters  for  higher  education,  general 
education  and  cops.  Send  clips  that 
show  you  embrace  enterpri  se  and  write  for 
readers.  Also  show  you  can  translate 
money  matters  into  understandable  prose. 
Degree  or  equivalent  required;  experierKe 
preferred.  Starting  pay:  $343/week. 
Send  letter,  resume,  clips  to  Diana 
Braught,  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  PO 
Box  368,  Corvollis,  OR  97339  by  Febru¬ 
ary  27. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader 
in  producing  our  sports  sections. 
This  job  requires  good  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills  as  well  as 
experience  in  using  color,  graphics  arKi 
design.  A  minimum  of  three  years 
daily  editing  experience  is  required. 
Sernl  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jim  Mocknicki,  c/o  Human 
Resources,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514- 
9001. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  talented,  exper¬ 
ienced,  creative  editor  to  bring  a 
sharp  and  topical  edge  to  our  Sunday 
newspaper  and  special  projects.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  hove  at  least  five  years  exper¬ 
ience  as  supervising  editor  on  daily 
newspapers.  Position  involves  over¬ 
sight  of  work  from  a  group  of  about  1 50 
reporters  and  editors  for  local  staff. 
Projects  range  from  hard-edged  investi¬ 
gations  to  Southern  California  trend 
pieces.  Salary  and  benefits  excellent. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Larry 
Burrough,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Oronge  County  Register, 
625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA 
92701. 


_  Media  , 

Grapevine 

YouhewdRonHegr - 

Daily  Report  To  The 
Newspaper  Industryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
F>hotographers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 

$1.95  per.  min. 
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HELP  WANTED 


FACILITIES  MANAGEMENT 


FACILITY  MANAGER 
Tlie  Times-Picoyune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  Fociiily  Manager  l<o  manage 
file  safe,  efficient  ana  high  quality 
operation  of  our  physical 
facilities. 

Will  direct  the  electrical,  mechani¬ 
cal,  electronic  departments  to  repair 
and  maintain  equipment,  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Will  train  and  direct  the  staff  toward 
departmental  and  company  goals. 

Will  hove  responsibility  for  keeping 
buildings  and  equipment  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  city 
and  insurance  regulations. 

Will  direct  company  safety  program. 
Proven  leadership  and  communication 
skills  and  previous  facilities 
nxmogement  experience  is  necessary. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  history  to: 
Personnel  Dept.,  Attn:  Facility 
Manager 

The  Times-Picoyune,  3800  Howard  Ave., 
New  OHeans,  LA  70140 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER/MECHANIC 
Group  of  quality  weeklies.  Zone  2,  has 
an  opening  for  a  top-notch  manager/ 
mechanic.  Responsible  for  busy 
nightside/dayside  operation.  Muller- 
Martini,  Cheshire,  newspaper 
mailroom  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Edword 
Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  ANALYST 

The  Sacramento  Bee  is  seeking  a 
Research  Analyst  with  experience  in  an 
advertising,  retail  or  media  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  person  must  be  highly 
motivated,  possess  the  ability  to 
work  effectiv^  with  a  wide  range  of 
research  customers  and  have  excellent 
written  and  verbal  communication 
skills.  Must  have  a  strong  background 
in  using  survey  software  packages 
(SPSS  or  SAS)  plus  Word,  Excel  and 
Pagemaker  ana  preparing  research 
projects  from  planning  to  presentation. 
Responsibilities  include  abstract¬ 
ing,  analyzing  and  reporting  consumer, 
circulation  and  readership  informa¬ 
tion,  conducting  quantitative  market 
research  studies,  preparinq  sales 
support  material  from  research  data  and 
assisting  salespeople  in  developing 
their  presentations.  The  successful 
candidate  must  hove  a  Bachelors  in  a 
relevant  field,  courses  in  research, 
statistics  and  writing  desired. 
Compensation  includes  competitive 
salary  plus  comprehensive  benefits 
program.  If  you  meet  the  above  qualifi¬ 
cations  senci  resume  to: 

The  Sacramento  Bee 
Human  Resources 
2100  Q  Street 
Sacramento,  CA  95816 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  is  committed  to  promoting 
diversity.  We  welcome  applications 
from  all  qualified  individuals. 
Women,  minorities,  veterans  and 
individuals  with  disabilities 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


MARKETING 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Phoenix  Newspapers  seeks  qualified 
research  manager  to  conduct  day-to-day 
administration  of  department.  Other 
duties  include  designing  surveys, 
preparing  written  analysis  of  primary 
research  data,  writing  copy  for  market 
brochures  and  presentations. 

Must  possess  a  background  in  research 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  information¬ 
gathering  techniques  and  source  data. 
Excellent  statistical  and  writing 
skills  required. 

College  degree  or  equivalent  required 
with  a  minumum  of  three  years  experience 
in  research/related  field  and  one  year 
in  a  position  of  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility.  Knowledge  of  statistical 
software  packages  desirable.  Quali¬ 
fied  applicants  should  send  a  resume  to 
The  Arizona  Republic/The  PhoenixGazet- 
te.  Research  Department,  PO  Box  1 950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY  FOUR  OF  THESE 
FIVE?:(l)Data,  (2)Opera  Man,  (3)Tori 
Spelling,  (4)Paris,  (5)Flea. 

If  you  can,  we  might  be  able  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  We're  looking  for  a  writer  —  hip, 
irreverent,  provocative  —  to  help  us  with 
our  nationally  renowned  teen  coverage. 
You'll  also  be  able  to  write  for  our  other 
feature  sections,  which  are  pretty 
groovy,  too.  Send  clips,  resume  and  ten 
story  ideas  to  Box  6197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREAAAN:  We  need  someone  to 
lead  the  efforts  of  our  press  crew  print¬ 
ing  our  15,000  circulation  daily. 
We're  a  PM  paper  on  weekdays,  AM 
on  weekends. We'relookingforanexper- 
ienced  press  operator  who  can  help 
usget  the  most  out  of  our  Goss 
Urbanite.  Competitive  pay,  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  more.  Contact  Ted  Uhall, 
Sr.,  Production  Manager,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562  or  call  (318)  365-6773. 

PRESS  ROOM  AAANAGER 
The  Dominion  Post,  a  7-clay  morning 
publication,  in  Morgantown,  WV  is 
seeking  an  experienced  manager  for  its 
Press  Room  operations. 

Qualified  applicants  should  have 
5- 1 0  years  offset  experience.  Some  mana¬ 
gerial  experience,  including  quality 
control  and  preventative  maintenance, 
along  with  people  skills  is 
essential. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Production  Director. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  insur¬ 
ance,  pension  and  excellent  working  en¬ 
vironment  in  a  growing  community. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Sharon  Mersing 
Personnel 

1251  Earl  Core  Road 
Morgantown,  WV  26505-5896 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  production 
manager.  Must  have  management 
experience  and  be  proficient  in 
Pagemaker.  Beautiful  Florida  east  coast 
location.  Call  Mark  Hill,  (407)  778- 
9800. 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditionol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ELECTED  official  from  New  York  will¬ 
ing  lo  re-enler  publishing  field.  Award 
winning  circulation  manager  who  held 
management  position  at  major  daily. 
Experienced  contract  negotiator  and 
business  administratar  currently 
president  of  a  large  educational 
institution  on  Long  Island.  Send  to 
Box  6237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIACONSULTANT,  formerCEO  wants 
to  return  to  day-to-day  operations.  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  broadcast/publishing. 
Interested  in  tum-arounds  and  restruc¬ 
turing,  'crisis  management'  and  deve¬ 
lopment,  sales  problems.  Get  results. 
Dennis  (305)  935-5057. 

VETERAN  PUBUSHER  -  Market  driven, 
customer  oriented,  NYTRENG  trained. 
Great  record  of  success.  Top  performer  for 
the  Times,  and  Morris  Newspaper  Corpo¬ 
ration,  also  owned  Florida  weekly. 
Tough  times  demand  top  talent  in  your 
management  ranks.  Don't  take  chorKes, 
hire  the  best.  For  resume  call  (407) 
330-3935. 


CIRCULATION 


Experienced  District/Area  Supervi¬ 
sor  w/mojor  daily  AM  11  years.  C/J 
experierKe,  excellent  customer  service 
record.  Handled  up  to  23  carriers  w/over 
4,000  papers.  Prefer  Zone  7-8-9.  (501 ) 

524-9738. _ 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
seeking  management  position.  Exper¬ 
ience  in  daily,  weekly,  TMC,  shoppers. 
Promotions,  service,  sales,  budget,  mail- 
room  and  transportation  departments. 
Zones  7, 8, 9  prefmed.  (602)  249-0649. 


Men  lose  their  tempers  in  defending 
their  taste. 

Rolph  Waldo  Emerson 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning,  hungry  reporter  with 
business,  general  assignment  experierKe 
seeks  new  challenge.  Will  relocate.  Box 
6190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE  seeks  daily  or  weekly  editing 
and/or  writing  slots  or  co-op.  Decade 
of  daily  experience.  J  school.  Writ¬ 
ing  and  graphic  awards.  Can  do 
features,  hard  nevrs,  editing  plus  hove 
darkroom  and  computer  skills.  Respond 
to  Box  6239,  EditcK  &  Publisher. 


Elections  are  news,  wars  are  news,  some¬ 
times  even  Madonna  is  news.  IBM's 
latest  disk  drive  is  not  news.  Five- 
year  editor  of  global  high-tech  indus¬ 
try  news  wire  with  excellent  news  sense, 
copy  editing  and  desktop  publishing 
skills  seeks  more  editor-friendly 
news.  Zones  1  and  9.  Send  to  Box  6228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  stuck  in  Alabama 
seeks  chance  with  small  or  mid-size 
daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Six 
years  experierKe  including  14  months 
with  small  daily.  Ambitious  and 
available  immediately.  Call  Keith 
at  (205)  734-2956. 


PHOTCX5RAPHY 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
10  years  studio  and  location, 
plus  today's  computer  skills. 
Country  and  urban  portfolio. 

_ (716)  544-0884 _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-3  1/2  year  daily 
published,  experienced.  Hove  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Resume  and  portfolio.  Zone  3  or  4. 
Call  David  (703)  552-9128. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 

ExperierKe  in  all  phases  of  Offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Goss  Single/Double 
Width  and  TKS  presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  improve  print  quality, 
reduction  in  newsprint  waste,  and  high¬ 
ly  cost  conscious.  Send  to  Box  6240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  MECHANIC  - 1 4  years  experierKe 
operating  and  repairing  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity  and  DEV  presses.  Phone  1(304) 
748-0531  or  FAX  1(304)  748-2517. 


PROOUCnON/TKH 


TKHNICAL  SPECIAUST 
PRE-PRESS 

14-t-  years  fully  experieiKed  with  laser 
imaging  and  plate  room  opers.  Will 
relocate  anywhere.  Respond  to  Box  6230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Of  the  best  society  it  used  to  be  said:  It's 
conversation  affords  instruction  but  it's 
silence  imparts  culture. 

Johann  Von  Goethe 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS'Piiblisher 

1 1  West  19m  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Qeorge  M.  Story 

TALES  OF  A  TRAMP  PRINTER 


THE  GOOD  OLD  days  of  hot  metal 
composing  rooms  across  the  U.S.A.  are 
gone  forever. 

Those  were  the  days  when  tramp 
printers  flourished,  working  in  one  pa¬ 
per  today  and  another  one  soon  after. 
Having  been  a  tramp  printer  myself  for 
13  years  (1947  to  1960),  I  have  many 
fond  memories  and  friends  —  printers 
and  editors  —  from  those  days. 

First  of  all,  just  who  was  the  typical 
tramp  printer? 

He  was  usually  single,  divorced  or  sep¬ 
arated. 

He  worked  on  a  number  of  papers 
within  a  year,  some  for  very  few  shifts. 

He  generally  did  not  own  a  car  and 
traveled  by  bus.  Oftentimes  he  would 
travel  with  another  printer  who  had  a 
car. 

He  would  stay  in  a  small  hotel  nearby. 
A  suitcase  would  carry  everything. 

He  loved  his  drinking  and  had  his  fa¬ 
vorite  bar. 

He  had  little  cash  between  paydays. 

He  knew  his  way  around  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  and  caught  on  fast.  Admitted¬ 
ly,  some  tramp  printers  were  bums  and 
alcoholics,  but  they  were  not  the  majori¬ 
ty.  Most  of  them  were  very  good  printers 
who  eventually  settled  down  someplace. 

Today,  the  tramp  printer  would  be  out 
of  place  for  sure.  There  is  little  similarity 
to  the  old  composing  rooms  with  all  the 
heavy  typesetting  equipment.  Now 
much  less  space  is  needed,  as  well  as 
fewer  printers.  Training  now  involves  a 
few  months  rather  than  years,  and  the 
pay  is  barely  over  the  minimum  wage. 
When  full-page  pagination  becomes  re¬ 
ally  successful  for  large  dailies,  printers 
will  be  scarce. 

Some  people,  even  some  printers,  al¬ 
ways  wondered  how  a  tramp  printer 
could  come  and  go  at  so  many  newspa¬ 
pers  without  ever  visiting  the  personnel 
office.  The  union  (International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  or  ITU)  procedures 
made  it  easy.  You  were  issued  a  traveling 
card  which  was  presented  to  the  next 


(Story  is  retired  and  living  in  Springfield, 
Mo. ,  and  says  he  still  has  a  lot  of  good 
memories  of  the  hot  metal  days.) 
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composing  room.  Generally  they  were 
picked  up  the  day  before  you  left  town. 

Many  times  when  business  at  a  news¬ 
paper  was  not  good  a  tramp  printer 
would  get  hired  anyway  due  to  union 
contract.  Here  were  the  four  ways  to  get 
hired: 

1.  Office  hire:  The  composing  room 
simply  needed  help. 

2.  Printer  hire:  A  printer  simply  want¬ 
ed  a  day  off  and  could  legally  hire  anoth¬ 
er  printer. 

3.  Forced  office  hire:  The  union  con¬ 
tract  stated  that  the  papers  could  run 
preprinted  materials  but  eventually  had 
to  reset  the  advertising.  This  was  called 
deadhorse  and,  if  they  got  behind,  they 
were  forced  to  hire. 

4.  Bumping  overtime:  When  a  printer 
acquired  a  shift  of  overtime  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  hire  the  first  available  substitute. 

You  can  understand  why  getting  work 
in  those  days  was  not  too  difficult  and, 
when  all  else  failed,  a  tramp  printer 


could  always  pass  his  card  and  pick  up  a 
few  dollars. 

Durir^  my  tramp  printer  days,  1  worked 
in  60  composing  rooms  and  closely  ob¬ 
served  83  others.  At  least  150  union  trav¬ 
eling  cards  were  issued  to  me,  and  1 
worked  30  or  more  straight  days  more 
than  once.  Thirty-four  was  the  maximum 
number  worked. 

Personally,  1  worked  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States  —  New  England,  East, 
Midwest,  West  Coast,  South  and  South¬ 
west.  Although  1  enjoyed  all  the  areas, 
my  preference  was  the  Midwest  and 
East.  The  majority  of  the  tramp  printers 
also  traveled  the  Midwest  and  East.  This 
does  not  mean  they  avoided  the  West 
Coast,  South,  etc.,  which,  of  course, 
they  did  not. 


There  were  several  cities  where  you 
could  always  find  a  lot  of  tramp  printers 
slipped  up  on  the  slip  board,  including 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis 
and  Terre  Haute. 

Of  the  above  14  cities,  these  six  prob¬ 
ably  had  the  most  tramp  printer  traffic 
each  year:  Kansas  City,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Washington  and  Indianapolis. 

1  will  now  take  you  on  a  tramp  printer 
journey  through  a  few  cities  and  make 
some  comments  along  the  way.  Here  we 

go. 

We  pull  into  Cleveland,  where  they 
had  three  papers  in  those  days.  My 
choice  was  the  morning  Plain  Dealer, 
where  1  worked  on  many  occasions.  This 
time,  we  are  in  Cleveland  about  three 
weeks.  The  foreman,  Deo  Padgett,  was 
respected  by  everyone  and  knew  most  of 
the  tramp  printers  by  their  first  name. 


The  news  makeup  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  operations  1  ever  saw  anywhere. 

We  leave  Cleveland  after  a  Friday 
shift  and  get  our  traveling  cards  earlier 
in  the  day.  On  that  Friday,  believe  it  or 
not,  four  makeup  men  besides  myself  left 
town.  For  five  makeups  to  leave  at  once 
was  a  rarity,  even  there. 

After  Friday  at  the  Plain  Dealer,  we 
drive  to  Washington  and  go  to  work  Sat¬ 
urday  night  at  the  Post.  They  had  three 
other  papers  at  the  time,  all  with  three 
shifts.  It  was  a  tramp  printer’s  paradise. 
You  could  work  just  about  anytime  you 
desired  —  day,  night  or  lobster. 

From  D.C.  after  10  straight  nights,  we 
drive  over  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  10 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  39) 
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Unlike  the  typical  tramp  printer,  I  had  a  different 
reason  for  working  in  so  many  composing  rooms. 
My  desire  was  to  learn  a  lot  about  the  trade  this 
way  and  then  put  the  knowledge  to  work  for  me. 


If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
We’ll  See  You  in  San  Francisco 


The  Fourth  Annual  Conference,  Newspapers  &  Telecommunications  Opportunities; 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services,  March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco 

Program/Speakers 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Keynote  Address 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  III,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Beyond  the  Brooks  Bill 

Tom  Pace,  Executive  Director,  Strategic  Alliances  & 

Voice  Services,  Dow  Jones  Information  Services; 

Former  Chairman,  IIA 

Jeff  Richards,  Director  of  National  Affairs,  MFJ  Task  Force; 
Chairman,  Interactive  Services  Association 

Partners  in  Profit 

Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Jim  Lalonde,  President,  SureFind  Classifieds 

Getting  Started:  How  to  Do  it  Right 

Jim  Dible,  Publisher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 

Dan  Maitland,  Vice  President,  Perception  Technology  Corporation 

Mike  Silver,  Director  of  Marketing  and  Business 

Development ,  Tribune  Media  Services 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation 

John  Triplett,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Austin  American- 

Statesman 

Fax  Publishing 

Pat  Ecke,  Publisher,  The  New  York  Times  TimesFax 
Rachel  Gonter,  General  Manager,  Voice  Information  Services  Inc. 
George  Schlukbier,  Director  of  Information  Services, 
McClatchy  Newspapers 

Sarah  Stambler,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Marketing  With 
Technology  News 

Strategic  Alliances 

Karen  Baker,  Marketing  Director,  Fresno  Bee 
Jan  Calvert,  Director  of  Voice  Services,  The  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Kingsley  Nelson,  Director  -  Audiotex  Services,  NYNEX 
Telesector  Resources  Group 
Dick  Reid,  President,  Tahoe  Telephone  Directories 

Online  Services 

Maureen  C.  Hathaway,  President,  StarText 

Geoffrey  Moore,  Director  of  Market  Programs  &  Communications, 

Prodigy  Services  Company 

Mike  O'Brien,  Director  of  New  Product  Development,  Press  Link 
Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 
David  Stonehill,  Project  Leader,  Associated  Press 


Enter  the  Personal  Newspaper 

Michael  Conniff,  Editor,  The  Kelsey  Report,  Columnist, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Mark  Mathes,  Executive  Editor,  Ocala  Star-Banner 
James  T.  McKnight,  Vice  President  of  Telecommunications, 
Cox  Newspapers 

Voice  Personals:  Formula  for  Success 

Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manager,  The  Sacramento  Bee 
Michael  Ellerin,  Publishing  Consultant,  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Michael  James,  National  Sales  Manager,  MiaoVoice  Applications  Ire. 
Andrew  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

Real  World  Lessons  from  the  Entrepreneurs 

Joyce  Jillson,  Creators  Syndicate 

Michael  "Roxy"  Roxborough,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers 

Protecting  the  Classified  Franchise 

Bud  Calvert,  National  Sales  Manager,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Jack  Dale,  President,  Classifacts 

Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  The  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
Nancy  Tracewell,  Director  of  Electronic  Media,  Kansas  City  Star 

Database  Marketing 

Evan  Ray,  Controller,  Reno-Gazette-Journal;  Project  Manager, 
Person’s  Database 

Tom  Stites,  Vice  President,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Account  Director,  The  Mowry  Company 

Town  Meeting/Case  Study 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager  of  Mercury  Center, 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Newspapers  in  the  Nineties 

Shaun  Higgins,  Director  of  Marketing  &  Sales,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review 

Carolyn  Martin,  Director,  New  Business  and  Product 
Development,  Gannett  Company 

Tonda  Rush,  President  &  CEO,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Peter  Thieriot,  President,  Newspaper  Division,  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company 

Newspapers  2000 

Roger  F.  Fidler,  Director  of  New  Media  Development, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Mike  Fabisch,  Assistant  Vice  President,  Bell 
Communications  Research  Inc. 

John  Reed,  Chairman,  Cabelshare;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Audio  Services  Inc. 

Steve  Reynolds,  Director  of  Interactive  Media,  LINK  Resources 
Bill  Toner,  Directa,  Advanced  Systems  Labratory,  Gannett  Company 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $795 
For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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■■■■The  Kelsey  Group 


what  \ehide 

is  driving 
Russia  intoa 


eoxoTiy: 


The  answer  is  WelMbl. 

('Mbl"  means  "We"  in  Russian.) 

This  joint  venture  of  The  Hearst 
Corporation  and  Izvestia  is  the 
first  independent,  co-edited 
Russian-American  newspaper.  By  combining 
innovative  satellite,  computer  and  production 
technology,  We/Mbl  is  simultaneously  printed 
in  Moscow  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Twice  a  month,  a  team  of  internationally 
recognized  Russian  and  American  journalists 
covers  important  stories,  from  global  economics  to 
private  enterprise;  the  latest  news  to  the  newest 


products-all  in  a  full-color 
format  unlike  any  other 
available  in  Russia. 

We/MW  has  both  Russian- 
and  English-language  editions. 
The  controlled  circulation  includes  key  govern¬ 
ment,  business,  communication  and  education 
leaders  on  both  continents.  With  a  total 
readership  of  more  than  one  million,  We/Mbl 
is  setting  the  pace 
for  Russia's  tran¬ 
sition  into  a  free 

market  economy.  The  First  Independent  Russian-American  Newsp^ier 


'm. 


We/Mbl  is  a  joint  vaiture  of  The  Hearst  Corporation  and  Izvestia.  To  subscribe,  call  1-800-289-8747. 
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